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Mr. Kipling’s Message 
to Youth 


R. RUDYARD KIPLING chose for the subject 
of his Rectorial address the value of independence, 
and he took for the text of his sermon a passage 
from Burns, who exhorted his readers, even as 

Mr. Kipling exhorted the students, to “ gather gold by 
every wile that’s justified by honour ”’; in order to obtain 
no unworthy end, but “the glorious privilege of being 
independent.” Poor Robbie was not preaching a creed 
that he had ever practised, and on one occasion, at least, 
he preached the same sermon with far more pathos. It 
wes when he was, after a weary day’s thrashing, “ ben 1’ 
the spence ”’ preparing for bed that, as often happens to 
most of us, there came a mood of retrospection, filling him 
with regret. Had he not mis-spent his youthful prime in 
doing nothing but “ stringing blethers up in rhyme,” 
how different would his fate have been! “ Had I,” he 
says, “‘ to guid advice but harket, I might, by this, hae led 
a market, or strutted in a bank and clarket my cash- 
and he turns to the reality: “while here, 
There was a siren sent 


account ; ”’ 
half-mad, halt-fed, half-sarket.”’ 


to comfort the disconsolate bard, and she did it with a 
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grace and beauty that would have become a queen. She 
sang to him that the daisy grows beneath the rose that 
if his pulse’s maddening play had made him follo. the 
path of pleasure, that if he had been misled by fanc and 
driven by passion, the light that led astray, she said, 
‘was light from heaven,” and in the end she boi id a 
wreath of holly round his head and passed in light ay iy. 

Now, Burns did not share the virtue praised b: Mr, 
Kipling— ‘that of looking at two sides of a shilling | -fore 
spending it. He did not “‘ own himself” in the sense of ev ning 
enough money to be “‘ out of debt out of danger.” Yet who 
would dare to call his life a failure? It is eviden: that 
if he had stuck to business, which we take to be the subs. ance 
of Mr. Kipling’s exhortation, the world would have >een 
the poorer for songs that have cheered, inspired and nade 
happy mankind of every station and degree. That \vord 
is said on behalf of the one in a million to whom the bv aten 
path, even though it leads to wealth and honou:, is 
not for his feet. ‘The St. Andrews students once had 
among their number a youth whom Burns himself culled 
‘my elder brother in misfortune, by far my elder brother 
in the Muses.” Robert Fergusson from the worldly point 
of view was as great a failure as Robert Burns, and yet, he 
has left behind many things that are imperishable. It 
would not be wise, however, to insist upon this point of 
view to a collection of young men, who, in a short time, 
will be setting out in the world either to make or to mar 
their fortunes. Nine hundred and ninety-nine might use 
the words of the Lord Rector as their testament, and the 
thousandth has done as he liked from the begianing of the 
world and will continue to do so. We see his smiling 
features peering out in every age and in every clime. 

Fortunately, the words of Mr. Rudyard Kipling fell, 
in this case, upon fertile ground ready to receive them. 
Independence has ever been the most highly prized virtue 
in Scotland. It is most conspicuous when allied to poverty 
rather than to riches. Your Scot was always a mighty 
traveller ; and, as he was in the habit of going his own way 
and not considering too much what others thought the 
necessary means, he is, in the fact and fiction of past time, 
always appearing in foreign courts and foreign cities, 
usually stiff and haughty, as though he had a lance for a 
backbone. In his pride he thinks himself the equal of 
any and all with whom he comes in contact and, to speak 
the truth, he seldom misses an occasion of showing that 
his real value is equal to his pretence—and it could not very 
well surpass it. In recent times there has, no doubt, 
been a chastening of this spirit in the nation. They tend 
to approximate more and more nearly to the stamp most 
common in the sister country. The young men, mpeg 
in these golfing days, live very much the same sort of life 
as those of their station in the south. Anyone travelling 
in a train may hear, wherever two or three youths 
gathered together, the same abundant argument about the 
twelfth or some other hole in an England which has made 
the Scottish national game its own; and no wonder! Of 
late vears it has been even commoner than before in Souther 
towns to find a large sprinkling of the leaders in eve: 
thriving business of Northern nationality, and, save in 30 
far as they usually show a greater care over the bawbecs, 
thev grow every day more like to their Southern cot - 
panions. It is, on the whole, rather a matter for regr 
National games and national institutions, pride of count y 
and belief in it are more apt to make the young peop ¢ 
ambitious and their leaders proud than the neglect of the: 
matters as in other countries. 
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Our Frontispiece 


€.~ frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess « 
Wilton with her two children, Viscount Grey de Wilton an 
Lady Alexandra Egerton. Lady Wilton is a daughter of 5: 
William Petersen, K.B.E. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograp/ 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE subject of serious discussion among practical 
agriculturists just now is not finding much 
expression in the newspapers. It extends its con- 
sideration far beyond the lines of simple husbandry. 

Agriculture and industry are, for once, in the same 
boat. Both are badly affected: industry by the loss or 
diminution of markets, and agriculture by the dumping 
on our shores of foodstuffs which would, in part, be 
distributed over Europe but for the fact that there is 
little buying capacity on the Continent. The remedy 
which is finding most favour has been arrived at by 
eliminating the others. The proposal to give a bounty 
on the production of cereals is not nearly so much in favour 
now as it was when originally hinted at a few weeks ago. 
A little very simple arithmetic shows that any subsidy 
large enough to put the British wheat-grower on fair terms 
of competition with the wheat-growers of America and 
the Dofinions would be so immense that it reduces the 
bounty proposal to impracticability. Protection in its 
baldest form has no supporters, or, at any rate, it is 
recognised as an impossible policy for this country. 


HE only Protection that could have a following at all 

is based on the cry “ Free Trade within the Empire ! ” 
That may not be practicable at the moment, but the 
establishment of Imperial Preference would be a move in 
the right direction. We have a great empire capable of 
supplying human needs of every description; and if its 
members could be joined together by a common commercial 
policy, the bonds of kinship would be tightened till they 
became firmer than ever. This very closeness of union would 
be a great factor making for peace. The British Empire 
is peculiarly adapted for exercising this influence because 
has passed through its early stages. A nation in its 
vouth is most open to attack by that disease which we 
call lust of territory. The Empire has all the territory 
‘hat it can utilise for generations to come; but, as one of 
he Prime Ministers said, commerce is the bond on which 
ie British Empire is founded and by the regulation of 
‘ommerce will the prosperity of the Empire be prolonged. 


\V[R. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN frankly told his 
fellow townsmen, at a civic banquet at Birmingham 

n Saturday last, that there is no chance of any remission 

f taxation this year. On the contrary, he said that there 

was “in front of us a weary, perhaps an exhausting, 
truggle,”’ and he advised his friends to set their teeth 

nd go through with it as they went through bad times 

n the war. It is true that great reductions have been 
‘fected in expenditure, but the more reductions are made 
‘he less is the room for further reduction, and interest on the 
National Debt ts a very solid rock in the way. The National 
Debt at present costs the country £350,000,000 annually, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has to budget 
for that amount, cannot go much farther in the reduction 
of expenditure than his predecessors have gone already. 
“The more we have cut off in the past the less it is possible 
to cut off in the future,” said the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer. In spite of these figures, Mr. Chamberlain 
was not altogether discouraging. He indicated that with 
the counsellors who had arrived from distant portions of 
the Empire attention has been turned to a different view. 
For several years it has been concentrated upon national 
expenditure ; now the consideration arises as to whether 
it is not possible to take some steps which will realise 
new sources of wealth which will cut new channels to 
replace those which have been silted up. That is the only 
hope for the future from which comfort may be derived. 


UNDOUBTEDLY the most interesting publication of 

this week is the “ Tales of Travel’ by Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston. It comes from Hodder and Stoughton, 
and is a very fascinating volume. It belongs to that period 
in the life of the Minister of Foreign Affairs when care 
sat lightly on his youthful brow. There was the day 
when he nursed dreams of wandering and sight-seeing, 
and the result is embodied in many permanent works of 
travel. Lord Curzon the explorer is every whit as inter- 
esting as Lord Curzon the statesman. Here he gives us 
only the unconsidered trifles not deemed grave enough 
for his volumes of travel. The book repeats nothing 
that was in former volumes, but is to a large extent extracted 
from the diaries kept by a philosopher of humour and 
observant traveller. From a literary point of view it 
has very great merit. It is written in an easy, direct style 
which the author neither uses to conceal thought, as the 
cynics say, nor to hide his own well marked personality. 
The man is unconsciously writ down as clearly as paint, 
and Lord Curzon is not here the somewhat haughty and 
arrogant political leader, but the man of the world who 
has rubbed shoulders with all sorts of characters and has 
achieved wisdom enough to look on human failings with 
tranquil amusement. ‘The salt of the volume is found 
in its sardonic yet unobtrusive humour. 


AN ORCHARD COMMENTARY. 
No, Eve never ate an apple. 

Her fruit was baited with the prize 
Of quick and easy getting wise— 
Whoever needed serpent’s guile 

To make an apple seem worth while ? 
Or does the schoolboy climb to sin 

In hope of sucking wisdom in ?— 
No, Eve never ate an apple. 


If only Eve had tasted apple 

She would not have loitered where 
That other fruit hung, sickly fair, 

The devil would have choked ere he 
Had won her from her apple tree 

With whisperings of being wise— 

And man might still have Paradise 
If only Eve had tasted apple. 

ANNA DE Bary. 


EXAMPLES of this are to be found in the toleration 

with which he describes the peculiarities of some of 
the illustrious Orientals whom he met in his travels, 
particularly the Amir of Afghanistan. He was the most 
Oriental of despots. One day a man came running into 
a Durbar stewing with sweat in order to tell the Amir 
that the Russians had crossed the frontier and were advanc- 
ing into Afghanistan. He coupled his information with 
an appeal for a reward. ‘The Amir did not believe the 
story for one moment, even when, in answer to a question, 
the messenger said that he had seen twenty thousand men 
and guns with his own eyes advancing on the Herat-Kabul 
road. Grimly he bestowed on him the honour of being 
first to see the Russians, and he ordered his satellites to 
tie him to the topmost bough of a tree and to let him remain 
there until he saw the enemy; so the faithful Afghan was 
tied up and remained there until he perished as an example 
to other Afghans. On another day the Amir had a great 
pile of gold ready to be sent to the mint to be coined. In 
order to keep a look-out on his treasure he had employed 
a harem girl dressed up in man’s clothes to act as spy, 
and she detected one of the principal Afghan ministers 
working the gold pieces into his stocking. She let the 
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Amir know and he, affecting to forget about the tribute, 
began to discourse on the whiteness of the Afghan’s skin 
compared with that of a Russian or an Englishman and 
thus engineered an exhibition of legs. ‘Turning to one of 
his ministers, Haji Mohammed, he asked to see his skin, 
going round steadily among the other courtiers until he 
came to the thief, who, instead of showing his skin as the 
others had done, declared that he had a severe ague and 
could not do so, but the Amir insisted. ‘‘ Pull down your 
right sock, Suleiman Khan ! ”’ was his reply to all entreaties. 
When his command was obeyed, the fatal gold Bokharan 
coins rolled one by one on to the floor. “ Take him away 
to the prison, strip him of all his wealth, and let him be 
no more seen,” said the sovereign; and this was the end 
of the minister who was not strong enough to resist the 
temptation of gold. But it is difficult to give the full 
flavour of the book in a paragraph. 


[ T is well known that General Smuts, besides being one 

of the greatest statesmen of our time, is a practical 
farmer on a very considerable scale ; but the fact that he 
is a botanist of considerable distinction is not so well 
known. He has especially devoted himself to the flora 
of South Africa, and has done much to help forward the 
study of plant life. One of the last of his public appear- 
ances before leaving for the present Imperial Conference 
was to open the National Herbarium at the Botanical 
Department, Meinties Kop, Pretoria. His address on 
that occasion paid a well deserved tribute to the very able 
botanists who have done so much to make African flora 
well known. ‘The foundation of the Botanic Garden at 
Cape ‘Town was due to the tireless work of Professor 
H. H. W. Pearson, and the new herbarium, in the General’s 
words, “was started by Mr. Burt Davy.” Both these 
gentlemen, who have done so much to promote the 
study of plant life in South Africa, come from the same 
Cambridge College as the general. ‘The South African 
Premier gave a most interesting account of the distribution 
of plants in South Africa, where there are two entirely 
different floras in the same sub-continent. ‘There is the 
southern type, apparently associated with the plants of 
Australia and of the Antarctic continent, always trying to 
press north; and there is the northern type, with its 
tropical origin and associations with the floras of India 
and Madagascar, trying to press southwards, chiefly along 
the coastlines. In his last sentence General Smuts said : 
‘“T see a great vision of the future. I am sure that we are 
going to produce great botanists. I am sure that there 
will rise from this country great botanists whose voices 
will be heard all over the earth.” Part of this vision has 
already been realised. 


A LITTLE club, the Fell and Rock Climbing Club of 

the English Lake District, has made a very noble 
presentation to the county of Westmorland and to the 
nation. It takes the shape of certain Border peaks which 
the club has bought and made over to the National Trust. 
The ground is well known to tourists. It consists of the 
mountains on both sides of the Styhead Pass from Glaramara 
to Lingmell. Beyond Scafell Pike the club have bought 
and given Scafell Mountain. The first use to which the 
area has been put is the fulfilment of a melancholy duty to 
these members of the club who died in the European War. In 
the inscription it will be stated that “ these fells were acquired 
by their fellow-members and by them vested in the National 
Trust for the use and enioyment of the people of our land 
for all time.” It is a gloriously placed monument to those 
English climbers who went to the war. Surely, if they 
could have chosen a memorial place, they could not 
have found any more appropriate. As in the case of 
Boxhill, here is a duty nobly accomplished. It bestows 
an everlasting heritage on the public, and at the same time 
commemorates the heroes of the war. One of the difh- 
culties of achieving results such as this does not at all 
diminish. ‘To be sure, we succeeded in winning a new area 
at Boxhill for the public benefit ; but at Lulworth, in Dorset, 
the Government is calling upon its reserves of obstinacy 
in order to thwart those who would fain preserve a most 
beautiful portion of the English coast and its background 
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of rock and hill. Even the fact that this district has a 
high educative value does not seem to weigh with the 
Government, which goes steadily forward on its destructive 
course. 


N the North of England a project is on foot which wwe 
hope will not encounter this stern and relentless opp: 3i- 
tion. It has long been anticipated that the Farne Isla: ds 
were likely to come upon the market, and that state as 
now been actually reached. ‘The Farne Islands have b en 
held by the landowners, originally the Dean and Chay er 
of Durham, now by Lord Armstrong, who has bee: a 
most generous friend to the ornithologist, and owns ‘1¢ 
outer group of islands. ‘The inner group of islands belo: gs 
to the Rev. Charles Fenwick Thorp, and both landown.rs 
are anxious to get rid of their holdings. The possibi' ty 
to be faced is that the property might fall into the har ds 
of some speculator who would let the most interesting 
bird-breeding station in England for summer lodgin:s. 
Already it is a resort of trippers, some of whom have te 
love of bird life in their hearts, though many go out for 
a day’s holiday and think nothing of destroying birds’ 
eggs or young. ‘The coming of the motor boat has greatly 
increased this kind of cheap tripping. A smail association 
has been formed for the purpose of acquiring these islands 
for the National ‘Trust. The price required is £2,200, 
a price that would be given readily by the speculative 
builder or those for whom he works, and about £700 has 
already been promised or subscribed. The call is for 
bird-lovers to save the islands. They are fifteen in number 
and constitute the greatest breeding-place for sea birds 
in Great Britain. 


FLOWERS. 
The valley flowers are large and gay 
And greet you with a generous smile ; 
Abundant, prosperous are they 
In glade and dene and woodland aisle. 


But climb aloft and ever climb 

Where crags and scarps and counterscarps 
Fret to the frost, or shrilly chime 

While bitter tempests beat their harps. 


There flowers are few, of little size 
In disc and chalice, bell and star; 
But read the magic of their eyes 
And feel how wonderful they are. 


Haunt not the valley-loving wight— 
The norm and cipher of your kind— 
But seek the spirits of the height: 
They will repay your toil to find. 
EDEN PHILLPpoTTS. 


WHILE age and youth ended with honours more or 

less easy at Woking, youth had all the better of it 
on other links last week. Miss Joyce Wethered won the 
English Ladies’ Championship for the fourth year running, 
and there seems to be no reason why she should ever stop. 
A more striking, because far more surprising, victory was 
that of Mr. W. L.. Hartley and his brother in the London 
foursomes. There was a very strong field of mature 
golfers, and that two boys of nineteen and eighteen respec- 
tively should heat them all, and that at a form of golf 
popularly supposed to demand long experience, was a 
great feather in the cap of youth. Another couple of boy 
plavers, the brothers McCallum, played almost equally 
well, and these four young gentlemen are distinctly “ white 
hopes” in British golf. It is cheering to find that it is 
not America alone that can produce really good young 
players. Moreover, since both Hartleys were in the 
Westminster eleven, the charge cannot be levelled at them 
that they have “specialised” at the expense of games 
appropriate to boyhood. 


* (CUPID Binding Aglaia to a Laurel” is the coloured 

supplement for this week. ‘The dainty compositions 
of Angelica Kauffmann are seen at their best in such 
delicate stipple engravings as this by Thomas Burke. 
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he WALKING IN AUTUMN 


ive 
: HEN, in one of “the coloured counties,” leaves _It is open to him to work off his superfluous energy in such noble 
\ are swirling before a wild sou’-wester as thick sports as hunting and salmon fishing. Yet footing it is not with- 
ve f as those ‘‘ that strow the brooks in Vallombrosa’”’ _ out attractions strong enough to vie with them. At any rate— 
31- is the time of year in which, cudgel in hand and What matter to me if this star is a world, 
ds haversack on shoulder, to take to the road: not Mine has opened its soul to me, therefore I love it. 
as on heels. Motoring for pleasure is a summer pastime which Only, let us start right out in the open. Within range of town 
on wil never be undervalued by anyone who has, in the course all is more or less sophisticated. There are no ‘‘ happy Autumn 
er of . day, traversed one of our great roads—Watling Street, for fields’ within the four-mile radius. My habit is to take an 
a exe nple ; but October is the pedestrian’s month. At that afternoon train to somewhere and start after breakfast in the 
- time, if he be healthy and normal, he shares with other animals morning. East, west, north or south, the world’s before you 
pe the advantage of being in his best condition. Summer has where to choose. My personal decision is frequently made 
i be: kind to him by providing long sunny days that wile him _ by the memory of some quiet, comfortable hostelry that happens 
An ou! to play the outdoor games to which he is addicted. They, to be sweetened with the recollection of a previous visit. ‘There 
y in ‘heir turn, have sent him home with a happy mind and a__ is no danger of its being overcrowded in October, for that is 
ds good appetite, so that for the nonce he is disinclined to loll the first month of the year in which the usual tourist leaves the 
lig in any kind of chariot. He is eager to be up and doing something. | country severely alone. You may then tramp even through the 
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W. Rawlings. DEAD LEAVES AND A FOREST PATH, Copyright. 
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Lake Country without meeting such vestiges of recreation as 
paper, empty bottles and boxes that once held cigarettes, which 
the post-war tourist scatters over his tracks with a hand more 
prodigal than that of the most ill-mannered of his predecessors. 
The inn referred to happily does not depend upon such chance 
visitors, and at any time of the year it can be depended upon 
for perfectly good food and an attentive, friendly hostess, clean 
sheets and tranquillity. Often have the Cotswolds been selected 
just because of such an inn existing within three miles of 
Cheltenham. It is rich in associations with sportsmen, and 
where the fisherman and the fox-hunter go they carry an educa- 
tion of the palate. 

Yet, the real attraction is not the inn, but the Cotswolds. 
Theirs is a peculiar charm, not at all like or even akin to the 
majesty of the everlasting hills. On the contrary, they produce— 
or, at any rate, on my mind—an impression of crumbling and 
decay, especially in autumn, when the greyness of the chalky 
ridges seems to be extended to the fainter grey of withered 
vegetation, and the combes fill up with grey fog. This charm 
is enhanced, if not created, by the impression of woodland given 
by the circumjacent estates. A stranger might imagine himself 
in the neighbourhood of a forest, till he discovers this to be an 
effect calculated upon by the landscape gardener of the eighteenth 
century, who cunningly planted rows and clumps of trees on 
so many of “‘the high uneven places.” The pedestrian does 
not need this illusion; enough for him are spaces bare save 
for the bushes wherein the shepherd-boy of to-day fleets the time 
carelessly as they did when Cisiter was a great wool-market. 
Centuries before that the Romans, who had unerring eyes for 
a pleasant site, found one in Chedworth Villa. How long 
they inhabited it, who knows? It must take several hundred 
years for bare feet to wear away the stone steps to a bath, yet 
that is only one evidence that generation after generation must 
have inhabited the settlement in that sunny, sheltered vale 
close to the wolds. When evacuated, it appears to have slipped 
out of recollection, nature assisting in that process by sending 
winds to bury all that was left under a mound of dust on which 
grass had overgrown, when, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, a rabbiting lad, digging out a ferret, came upon a stone 
of the building, and what had been lost was brought to view again 
by zealous antiquaries. 

One of the most pleasant of my autumn walks began at 
the little town of Winchcomb and took me past the Roman villa. 
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The distance could not be computed, for the excellent reas in 
that all beaten roads and many footpaths were avoided. It 
seemed to me foolishness to tramp where anything on whe. !s 
could run ; and had there been on my part any attempt to ke.p 
a fixed direction, I should have missed the pleasantest incident: 
my meeting with a jolly farmer of the old sort who was employ 1g 
himself in collecting apples for the cider-press. Following in 
ancient fashion, his apple trees were planted in one of his fir d 
hedges. A cart accompanied him, and there were three ch d 
helpers. Many of the apples were embedded in the dead leav: s 
for the wind in this high region had divested oak and elm, bee h 
and ash of their autumnal raiment. Many were bruised and s« 
but he laughed to scorn the insinuation, very gentiy mace 
that they were too far gone for his purpose. ‘“‘ Nay,” he sa ‘| 
“it be only townies as think the apples should be pulled. Th. y 
ripen best on the ground.” He had an ancient press and | is 
methods were primitive, but it must be confessed that the sam} le 
he produced was strong and exhilarating, he attributing tie 
quality to his not being sparing of a leg of mutton or a round 
of beef, which he said the fermenting liquor absorbed as greed: \y 
as if it were a foxhound. Whether it was the fresh air and te 
open life or an effect of the cider, I know not, but he and his 
offspring might have figured with distinction on any patent 
food preparation as emblems of health, he a ruddy, muscular 
man, who was just, one would think, entering upon a dignified 
stoutness pertaining to his years, and they, chubby with 
childhood’s freshness of hue and restless activity. 

It is a personal taste of the writer that makes him prefer 
the wild to the tame and cultivated, but one need not go farther 
than the same county of Gloucestershire to realise the beauty of 
autumn in parts that have laid aside the emblems of that primi- 
tiveness with which all was begun. Great gusty trees in the 
hedgerows, fat beeves and sheep, huge Shire horses with great 
trampling feet proclaim a soil in contrast with the wold. It 
is a land to rejoice in even 

When the rotten woodland drips, 

And the leaf is stamp’d in clay. 
At night the dews are heavy, and even by day damp emanations 
rise from the low meadows and even the crop-bearing fields. 
In such circumstances the grassy path is not so tempting as 
it was in the heat of summer, when the herbage is wet dampness 
will enter somehow. But the footpath can be forsaken with a 
light heart on certain October days. It is true that they seem 
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out of accord with the tradition of the month. Wild October 
has no counterpart except blustering March, and whoever chooses 
it as his month for tramping should be one who not only can 
tolerate, but rejoice in, winds that rock the big trees to their 
foundations and not infrequently spread them in wreckage on 
the ground. Flying leaves are a part of the month, though 
when the process begins is not a fixed date but varies with the 
character of the season. Often the greenery of the year persists 
till late into the month, and one forgets, or tries to forget, that 
the doom of all that made summer is near at hand. At night 
one has gone to bed with the woodland a glory of tints and 
thick shadows. Suddenly the storm has come up, and one peeps 
out of the little window of the wayside inn to find that wind has 
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played havoc with the foliage, blowing it like a snowdrift and 
heaping it up in long lines where the ground has the advantage 
of some natural shelter. A change such as that is only to pass 
from one cause of exhilaration to another. Tramping when 
the withered leaves rustle to your feet is a joy that, if once learnt 
in childhood, will return and return as long as there are limbs 
to carry you and eyes to see. In comparison, those still pictures 
of hidden moon and rising mist and the atmosphere of mystery 
that autumn carries with it belong to a different world, the 
world of eld, in which our forefathers believed that as the days 
shorten and the nights stretch out the elves and fairies emerge 
from their hiding places and hold high carnival in grove and 
bower. | ga ea oP 





A NIGHT OUT IN THE 


HERE were three of us, and we set out in a car to 

explore the East End of London after midnight: there 

was Frank Morley and myself and—let us call her 

Claribel. The weather was intermittently wet—not 

promising to be fair. We skidded twice, jumping on 
to a refuge at the top of Kingsway, making a turn of two hundred 
degrees right across the deserted approaches of the Old Bailey. 
Along the wet and slippery highways of Commercial Road 
and East India Dock we motored cautiously. Frank and I 
sat in front; the lady, in furs and blankets, behind, ready for 
any adventure. We saw the lights of Limehouse and Poplar 
go out and the last late home-goers slinking into alleys and 
courts. We came up to the great dock gates and slipped 
downward by the so-called Blackwall Stairs, down to the 
tunnel which goes under the Thames, the _ white-walled, 
glimmering, deserted Blackwall Tunnel—rumbling and _ crash- 
ing and echoing along this strange roadway which goes under 
the dank mud banks and dark flowing waters of the broaden- 
ing Thames. 

Thus we emerged into North Kent, on to Arsenal Road, 
and we drove to the centre of Woolwich and to that Beresford 
Square which, in its waking hours, is impassably packed with 
hawkers and buyers and all kinds of drab and poor humanity. 
But Night had cleared it. It was calm and spacious; still asa 
ruin in the wilderness. Its one policeman stood still as a wax- 
work. The radiant town clock with its pointers at ten minutes 
to one was a celestial luminary as untroubled with humanity 
as the moon itself. All the mob of the square had gone to its 
beds: but there was one living and glowing thing, a sort of fairy- 
tale house, in a corner, a night coffee-stall, and there two old 
watchmen had come from their posts of duty and were con- 
fabulating together over cups of coffee, and a late artilleryman 
joined them and asked for “‘ a packet of woods.”’ 

We alighted, and they stared at us; they ceased talking. 
We asked for saveloys and tea and a sandwich. We talked of 
Stevie, the half-witted boy who was blown to bits near Greenwich 
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Observatory in Conrad’s ‘‘ Secret Agent’’; we said we’d go 
there. Yes, two men with caps drawn over their brows and a 
woman in a Russian shuba at one in the morning in Beresford 
Square talking of someone blown to bits! What did it mean ? 
The watchmen looked at us with that due loathing of crime 
which is the birthright of poor honest men who see strange things 
while others sleep. 

“ Well, cheerio Joe, and thanks for the saveloys! Prime! ”’ 

We rolled away from Woolwich, back the way we came, 
but turning eventually into Greenwich. Still it rained, with 
intermission. We stopped the car outside the Royal Naval 
College and walked forth in the drizzle to look at the public 
buildings through the railings. We talked of Conrad’s terrible 
shocker and the anarchist’s design to outrage science by blowing 
up the Observatory. We spent half an hour in this dead and 
silent suburb. 3ut it began to rain more heavily, and Fate 
had arranged that we should have a real night out—no mere 
curious idleness, but a taste of the life of the homeless. When 
we returned to the waiting car we found we could not start it. 
Nothing our combined wits or knowledge could devise could 
get one puff out of the engine. We spent an hour on its red 
inside with theories and spanners, diagnoses and screw-drivers. 
We wound it up, we switched it, unswitched it. Claribel climbed 
into it and settled down to sleep, and two bad mechanics stood 
beside an open bonnet and a fast-cooling radiator and scratched 
their heads. No all-night garages in Greenwich! There was 
nothing for it but to proceed on foot. Claribel demurred. She 
had rather rest in the car than trudge in the rain. We bade her 
sleep well and promised to bring back a mechanic to put the 
car right. It began to rain right steadily. 


So Frank and I walked to the red-domed top of the Greenwich 
footway which goes under the Thames, a narrow underground 
passage which takes you from the south side to the neighbour- 
hood of Millwall and the Isle of Dogs. 
it before. 
deserted. 


We had never been in 
We descended by an iron stairway which was entirely 
There was no policeman or sentry to guard it or 
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watch it. We entered the long strange alley, which must have 
been constructed for the benefit of the dock labourers who live 
at Greenwich but work at London Docks or Millwall. 

It is an eerie place at three in the morning. We stopped 
short, sure that we were being followed; and as we listened 
there outbroke on our ears the sharp noise of steps on the iron 
stairway. Wasitawatchman? Ora policeman? We waited, 
standing stock still, and as we did so we heard our own footsteps 
coming stealthily toward us and then again the clatter of steps 
of people coming down the iron stairway. Then we understood 
that they were echoes. The long snake-like way was possessed 
by all manner of wandering sounds which could not escape into 
outer air and get lost. There were sounds there of people who 
had gone through it hours before. 

We emerged on the north side of the Thames, in a forlorn 
region of padlocked warehouses and of riverside public-houses 
where lights were still burning in the bar-rooms though landlord 
and customers were alike bathed in stertorous peace. 

Once we heard ribald laughter from a wretched bedroom 
where an oil lamp was burning. For half an hour we saw not 
a soul. At last a policeman, with the rain dripping from his 
helmet and cape, a slow-gazing, staring Bobby who thought 
we must be criminals and, therefore, cautiously followed us to 
the end of his beat. By the names of the streets we knew we 
must be near West India Dock—Cuba Street, Manilla Street, 
Havannah Street. We saw at times the strange dark river 
with its moving lights of barges, drifters and patrols. We walked 
to Limehouse, and at four o’clock stood between Limehouse 
Causeway and Pennyfields, the heart of London’s Chinatown. 

“Let us walk up the worst street in London,” I said to 
Frank. ‘“‘ Who knows what we may see!” The squat lamp- 
posts stood close to the walls of the houses of the crooked Chinese 
lane, and the lights burned dimly. Raindrops poured from 
window-sill and shutter; there were pools in the roadway. 
But all was peace. Nothing stirring on the Sha-ho. Not a 
Chinaman. In the dens under the roadway they may have been 
smoking with coloured women or playing forms of euchre in 
fearsome corners, but up above in the wet there was no sign. 
Once we thought a window was being opened, but it was only 
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the sound of water dropping from a choked gutter on to a rusty 
metal coping. 

““T wonder how Claribel is faring, way back at Greenwi 
Observatory,” I murmured, but we thought no more of mechani. ; 
or garages. It was after four. The East End began to st 
We heard the alarm clocks go off and saw lamp-light burst in) 
many dark windows. Came the first workers out of their door 
came the first street-car of the morning to pick up morose a: 
surly-looking workers, passive to the rain as to the whole =f 
their drab destiny. 

By five in the morning we were in Billingsgate Mark 
watching the drifters on the Thames and waiting for the fi 
porters to bring in the cargoes of marketable mackerel and c 
It was a great sight. On the stroke of five, with a pop, gr 
are lights burst forth, illuminating the covered market, az | 
straightway all the work commenced ; the dealers and the porte 
and anon the buyers, appeared. Innumerable herrings w« 
uncovered and codlings and skate and haddock and blear-ey 
rosy bream and sprawling, clawing crabs and lobsters. T! 
porters with their gutter-brimmed hats are a race in themselve , 
a remarkable Phcenician-featured people who speak a languag » 
well known to us all as Billinsgit. The portly dealers standi1 
beside their opened barrels and baskets and boxes, and admirin 
the contents, were themselves like fish, and might well hav: 
been named Mr. Plaice, Mr. Cod, Mr. Haddock and the like. 

What a noise, what a smell, what a scene! One corner in 
the vast caravanserai of East London! Outside, still it rained. 
We had our fifth breakfast. We thought again of Claribel 
seated in the car and the morning light stealing wanly over 
Greenwich and her. So we sat ourselves in a workman’s tram 
on the other side of London Bridge and returned to the Observa- 
tory. Claribel greeted us wanly. We pushed the car to 
Greenwich Broadway and waited for a garage to open. Still 
it rained. Frank took Claribel home ina ’bus. I waited outside 
the three garages of Greenwich. Never mind. The magneto 
of the car was repaired at length. I drove it home. We all 
slept. In the evening we met again, with a couple of partridges, 
roast ones, and went over our adventures by the blaze of the 
fire. None of us was repentant. STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
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ST. ANDREWS 


By ProFESSOR D’ARCY 


UR little town has been gay indeed since yesterday, 

and our quiet lives have been changed as in the 

twinkling of an eye. A great magician of words, 

to whose stories all mankind has listened and whose 

songs have gone out to the ends of the world, has 
been paying us a visit ; and poet and admiral, judge and states- 
man, have borne him company. The Prime Minister himself 
has been here; and of all the party none showed a lighter heart 
than he, when our student lads and lasses dressed him in their 
scarlet gown and made a boy of him again, and dragged his 
carriage through our old streets with shout and song. <A few 
hours later the night was dark and cold, and the stars were 
shining as, one of our guests told us, the London stars never 
shine; up through our old broad street and down through the 
narrow lanes came a hurrving crowd of students, in gown or 
motley, with half the children of the town running at their tail ; 
“So down in troops the red-clad students come,” as the poet 
of Anster Fair has it. They passed along with song and music, 
and the blazing torches made a fiery dragon of the street, and 
we seemed thrown back five hundred years, to the saturnalian 
carnival of a medieval university. 

South Street was its quiet self again this morning when I 
stood in my doorway watching ‘ Postie’’ come along. He 
brought me a letter from our Editor, begging (or rather bidding) 
me write an article on St. Andrews to-day. An article it can 
hardly be ; but why should I not talk and chat for a little while 
on this old city where it is my lot to dwell ? 

There be sailor towns and weaver towns, and market towns 
and fighting border towns and more besides: but St. Andrews 
is none of these. It has been, for better, for worse, a town of 
scholars these five hundred years—yea, and for some centuries 
besides; it has been once a town for kings and cardinals ; 
monkish saints and hermits came hither more, much more, 
than a thousand years ago. 

lor the great cathedrals and abbeys of our land their founders 
chose divers places, seeking quietude and security in divers 
ways. Some, like Ely, Lincoln, Crowland, were placed deep 
in the Fenland, where swamp and marsh surrounded and 
protected a sufficient tract of rising ground. Another set, 
and of these St. Andrews is one, crowned bluff headlands, facing 
and guarded by the Eastern Sea. So, in the great days of Mother 
Church, men heard, as they sailed northward day by day, the 
bells of Whitby and of Lindisfarne, of Dunbar and St. Andrews 
and Aberbrothock. A little creek or river for harbourage, 
some fresh water at hand, a few fields and pasture to the land- 
ward side, these supplied the wants and determined the situation 
of the settlement on the cliff. At St. Andrews, just where the 
churchmen built, the red cliffs rise straight up, a hundred feet 
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or so, out of the sea ; but the ground slopes away on the southern 
side to the little stream, the Kinness Burn, whose mouth forms 
the tiny harbour. Above the cliffs the ground is level, giving 
ample space for the great cathedral, the spacious gardens of the 
monastery, and for the streets and churches of the little town. 
Below, the shore on either side is rough, with long rocky spits 
jutting out, sometimes curiously twisted ; and between these 
the geologist sees, in a strange labyrinth of broken rings and 
curves, an ancient nest of small volcanoes, cousins and contempo- 
raries of those greater ones which still stand on high at Largo 
or North Berwick. On the northern side the great ruins of the 
castle crown a jutting bastion of the cliffs, which continue for 
a short half-mile, with pleasant modern houses built upon them 
on the roadway which we call the “ Scores.”’ It should, of 
course, be the ‘‘ Scaurs,”’ that is to say, the “ Skerries,” or jagged 
reefs which fringe the shore. 

Then the cliffs fall away and we come to the level sands and 
the dunes or sandhills, and behind them the classic links. There, 
as we approach them, stand the Royal and Ancient Club, and 
the club-makers’ shops, where I am old enough to remember 
old Tom Morris and his son, with their two or three helpers, 
shaping clubs or hammering the gutty ball. I am no golfer, 
alas, and it is not for me to write or talk about the links, where 
every hole and bunker has its history and traditions, and where 
the green is peopled as thick with memories of bygone men as 
living men crowd it on a medal day. But even I have my 
recollections, mostly of the long-ago days when I was a boy, of 
Whyte Melville and of Tulloch; of Huxley trying hard all 
through one long summer to play the game, with P. G. Tait to 
guide him; of Tait’s mathematics, whereby he proved that a 
golf ball could not be driven more than a certain distance against 
the resistance of the air, and of his son reddy (who had more 
friends than any man I ever knew or heard cf) going out to put his 
father’s mathematics to the test, and showing them to be wrong ; 
of Pat Alexander, the poet, whose poems are all lost and for- 
gotten, more’s the pity ; of his bosom chum, Jack Maclennan, an 
Edinburgh advocate, who had the strange idea to write a book 
about ‘ Primitive Marriage,’’ whereby he became the founder of 
a new school of thought and study, and has his name and memory 
honoured among the anthropologists long after he himself is 
gone; of Andrew Lang, Andrew with the brindled hair, one of 
the faithfullest of all St. Andrews’ sons, who, before he came to 
college here, was a schoolboy of my father’s in the days when 
R. L. Stevenson was another of that schoolboy band; of old 
Tom Morris, who was as great a man as any there. These area 
few out of my little sack of recollections. 

Let us come back from the links to the town, to the three 
broad streets and the many lanes, alleys and little sheltered 
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which make up the “cold grey city by the Northern 


ourt: 

Sea and let me stand once more on my own doorstep. The 
house where I live is an old one, how old I do not know. There 
is a; :ost in one of the upper bedrooms and my children hear 
her + vy and. then at midnight; but they have never yet seen 


her, .or have I either seen or heard her myself. She must be 
but © poor thing compared to the many other ghosts in neigh- 
pour. :g houses; I wish I possessed the dainty ghost just over 
the .ay, who walks upstairs in a little pair of green slippers, 
f invisible, for the green slippers are all that the eye of 
maz) can see. My house and its neighbours on either hand are 

i to have formed part of Cardinal Beaton’s Guesthouses—so 
Iam told, but I do not know whether it be true. I do know that 
for 1is house of mine I pay the town Is. a year, and I pay it 
will ogly. They told me, when they first claimed that shilling, 
thai | might pay it or not, just as I pleased, for it was neither 
id rent nor feu duty, and they had neither deed nor charter 
to enforce the payment, only the fact that “it always had been 
’ T have reason to believe that it is neither more nor 
less than “‘ Altar money,”’ whose purpose is forgotten, but which 
is still paid to the town as it was paid to the Cathedral Chapter 
of old. I am lover enough of antiquity and of tradition to be 
glad to make my yearly payment (limited to 1s.) for the music 
that is no longer heard, for the mass that is said no more, for the 
altars that are crumbled away, in the church that for 400 vears 
has been a ruin open to the sky. 

This street of ours is broad and long. The cathedral and 
priory are at the one end, hard by me, and the West Port, the 
one old gateway left us of the old town, is a short half-mile 
away at the other. On either side a line of trees (planted long 
since Dr. Johnson’s day) fight with the east wind for their lives ; 
the pavement is very broad, for a curious reason. Up to a 
hundred vears ago the houses were quaint and irregular, with 
outside winding stairs running up from the street to a doorway 
on an upper floor ; but a certain provost of the town swept them 
all away, and the quaintest beauty of the old street vanished 
with them. He was long looked upon as an improver and bene- 
factor of the town, but we hold him nowadays to have been 
a Philistine after the manner and the stature of Goliath of Gath. 

The first and oldest of the monuments of St. Andrews 

is the tower of St. Regulus or St. Rule. It stands hard by the 
cathedral in the middle of the bluff which overlooks the sea, 
and a small chapel is attached to the base of the great square 
tower. The tower itself looks fresh from the builders’ hands, 
though it is getting on for a thousand years old. The architecture 
is Saxon, and the little windows are curiously like those of 
St. Benet’s Church at Cambridge. The stone is very hard, and 
men have puzzled much over the question of whence it came ; 
it was thought at one time that it had been brought from afar 
off, even from Northumberland, but now I believe it is thought 
to have had a nearer origin, in some quarry where the local stone 
had been hardened by volcanic heat. At any rate, the tower 
stands four-square and perfect, while the softer stone of which 
the cathedral was built has crumbled and weathered away. 
It is curious that when Boswell and Johnson came to St. Andrews 
this great tower was the one thing which they did not see, or 
to which their attention was not called ; and Boswell apologises 
for the omission, saying, ““I am afraid the censure must fall 
on those who did not tell us of it.’ Of course, they must have 
seen it, but its age and interest were not made known to them. 
While the tower itself is but of late Saxon age, the spot on which 
it stands is very hallowed ground. Here came missionary monks 
in St. Columba’s time; hither are said to have been brought 
the bones of the first disciple of our Lord; but who St. Regulus 
was, Roman or Irishman, monk or bishop, is a long story and 
. great mystery, which Mr. Skene and Andrew Lang and others 
have tried, without much success, to solve. I sometimes wonder 
vhether he ever existed at all; for the place had of old the name 
f£ the Rig Monadh, the King’s Hill or ‘“ Mountroyal,’’ whence 
he later name “ Kilrymont ” ; and I half suspect that St. Regulus 
was no actual follower of Kenneth or Columba, but a mere shadowy 
~eflection of the legendary King. 

On the other side of the cathedral, all but overhanging the 
cliff, are the ruined foundations of a very ancient church, the 
Chapel of Our Lady of the Rock. When Dean Stanley was 
ere as Lord Rector, all but fifty years ago, this little chapel 
excited his curiosity and touched his imagination. He saw in 
t the last stand of old Culdee worship, struggling against the 
nedizval civilisation which overshadowed and overwhelmed it. 
\nd, comparing this cluster of ancient religious edifices on the 
Royal Mount of St. Andrews with that other famous group 
on the Rock of Cashel, he spoke of the old shifting of the pole 
of our religious and national life from the Celtic islands of the 
West to the shores of the German Ocean: “ transferring the 
stone of Fate from Dunstaftnage to the mound of Destiny at 
Scone, diverting the regal sepulchres from the wild graveyard 
of Iona to the Royal Abbey of Dunfermline, and transforming 
the wandering mission of the Irish outlaw Columba into the 
settled hierarchy of the Anglo-Norman church of Margaret and 
David.” 

The cathedral is a vast ruin. The eastern wall and window, 
a western tower and the southern wall are well-nigh all that 
remain of a church that was one of the greatest in our land; 
not Ely itself had so iong and so magnificent a nave. We can 
still trace in the eastern wall the Norman windows of the first 
cruciform church, which was merged, about Robert the Bruce’s 
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time, in the greater edifice; and here King Robert gave thanks 
for the victory of Bannockburn to St. Andrew, the guardian of 
the realm. The spoils of Bannockburn helped to enrich the 
cathedral with plate and tapestries and cloth of gold. Here, 
after more than two hundred years of wealth and power, came 
John Knox, in 1559, with the Provost and the town’s rabble at 
his heels, after he had preached in the town church on the cleansing 
of the temple of Our Lord. The holy images were defaced, the 
relics scattered to the winds, the vast treasures of ecclesiastical 
plate disappeared, we can only imagine where, and wind and 
weather and neglect were left to finish in succeeding generations 
the ruin which could not be accomplished in a day. 

Let us walk round by the castle; it was a great episcopal 
palace for 400 years, and it is full of memories. The English 
held it before Bannockburn, and lost it then. Here was James II 
taught by Bishop Kennedy to break the power of his nobles as 
one breaks a bundle of arrows, one by one. Here, in 1547, came 
the French fleet, and carried off John Knox a prisoner, who, a 
little later, sat, a galley slave at the oar, rowing, with bitterness 
in his heart, under the walls of the cathedral on which he was to 
wreck his fierce revenge. ‘‘ Out spoke the prisoner, ‘ Well I 
know the place; This is God’s sign that I shall live, not die.’ 
The fierce storm-spirit leapt into his face, and through the 
storm the Lord of Life went by.’”’ Great man as he was, it is 
mighty hard to love him. Dr. Johnson hated him very heartily ; 
he wished that one of the steeples, a dangerous ruin, should not 
be taken down; “‘ for,’”’ he said, “‘ it may fall on some of the 
posterity of John Knox!” Boswell happened to ask where 
Knox was buried ; Dr. Johnson burst out, “ I hope in the high- 
way ; I have been looking at his reformations.”’ And under the 
highway of Edinburgh, by the way, where the street has cut 
through the old churchyard of St. Giles, it is said that his body 
lies. 

Let us look up at the little window before we leave the 
castle where (as the story goes) Cardinal Beaton lolled on velvet 
cushions to watch George Wishart burning at the stake, and recol- 
lect how soon afterwards vengeance came, how the cardinal 
cried as they stabbed him to death, “ 'y, Fy, I am a priest,’’ and 
how his mangled body was hung over the balcony “‘ by the tane 
arm and the tane fut.” Of all of which, as Dr. Johnson reminds 
us, “‘ Knox has given what he himself calls a merry narrative.”’ 

Walk down now by the all but deserted harbour, where 
but a few old fishermen ply their dwindling trade, and glance at a 
few old warehouses which were full and busy two hundred years 
ago. We come round by the long walls, still stately and high, 
which Prior Hepburn built about the precincts of the priory 
not long before the end came for which their defence was vain. 
His monastery was “ more like the magnificent palace of a prince 
than a convent of monks professing poverty, as appears still 
by its ruins, and particularly by the wall that encompassed it, of 
fine hewn stone, with many battlements and towers’”’: so says 
Daniel Defoe—if it were really he who wrote the Tour through 
the whole Island of Great Britain, which is known under his 
name. 

Then, where now the schoolgirls of St. Leonard’s play, 
we see the scanty ruins of the palace, or Novum Hospitium, 
which James V built in a mighty hurry for the little Princess 
Magdalen, his Queen, who died too soon to dwell in it, and where 
he brought Mary of Guise in her stead but a few months after. 
We come out into South Street again through the Pends, the 
once splendid gateway of the priory. A few yards down the 
street we come to Queen Mary’s House; then on to the old 
University Library, in whose modest hall parliaments have 
sat. I sometimes pace it, counting my steps as I pass by, for 
my steps tally with Dr. Johnson’s measurement. I like to think 
of him walking by my door on his way from Dr. Watson’s house 
at St. Leonard’s to the library, through this friendly street in 
which a hundred and fifty years ago he was oppressed by “ the 
silence and solitude of indigence and gloomy depopulation.” 
Fven when I was a boy the grass grew here in the streets, which 
now are, after their simple fashion, populous and busy. 

This is but a little town, and our lives are somewhat narrow 
who dwell therein ; but its traditions are not lost, nor the lessons 
of its long history thrown away. Kings and queens, princes 
of the Church, scholars, statesmen and reformers meet us by 
the way. The stones cry out to us as we pass, and tell us the 
story of our land, the chronicle of popes and _ kings, the history 
of the Old Church and of the New. Only last week I went down 
to the little ancient Church of St. Julien le Pauvre in Paris, 
and passed through the church to stand for a moment (as I often 
do) in the deserted garden whence one looks across the river 
and gets the finest view of all of Notre Dame. Behind one 
the hillside slopes up to St. Severin and Cluny and the Sorbonne. 
Here sat the doctors of the schools ; here men defended the old 
theses of medieval philosophy ; here have been civilisation, 
religion and learning for a few short centuries longer than in 
St. Andrews. Though, after all, it may be but to compare 
lesser with far greater things, vet these two spots have a like 
inflzence on my mind, and rejoice my heart with a like train 
of shadowy memories. As Andrew Lang puts it: 

All these hath Oxford ; 
But dearer far the little town, 
The drifting surge, the wintry year, 
The College of the Scarlet Gown. 
St. Andrews by the Northern Sea, 
That is a haunted town to me. 
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LION CUBS AT THE ZOO 





LENA’S QUARTETTE 


ION breeding at the London Zoological Gardens has never 
been attended with much success. Cubs have been 
born on several occasions, but they have not, as a rule, 
lived for long. In December, 1884, three were born, of 
which one lived eleven months, one thirteen months and 

the third one year and eight months. ‘The following year one 
was born that lived for eight months, while one born in 1887 lived 
for three years and seven months. ‘Thirty six years have passed 
since the birth of this longest lived of the Zoo’s lion cubs, and 
since then, although some few cubs have been born, none has 
lived beyond a few days. 

It is difficult to account for this lack of success. Various 
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ONE OF CAROLINE’S SHY CUBS, 





AT SIX WEEKS OLD. 


theories have been propounded, the favourite one being that the: 


London clay is the difficulty. 

The present writer has never believed in the impossibility 
of breeding and rearing lions in the London gardens, and when h¢ 
was asked to accept the curatorship of the mammals in addition 
to that of the birds in the collection, one of his great aims was the 
successful breeding of lions. It so happened that in the spring 
of the present year two very fine adult male lions arrived 
at the gardens from Nairobi, a present from General Sir Edward 
Northey. They were of the utmost value since the collection 


at the time contained no good adult males, although there: 
were several lionesses. One of these lions, Juja by name, was: 
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mate i to a lioness, Caroline, that had also 
beer. presented by General Northey two 
year ago; while the other, Toto, was placed 
with vena, an Indian lioness. 

1 order that the animals should be 
kep under conditions as nearly approaching 
a sate of nature as possible, they were 
| in the large open-air cages, provided 
wii. large shelter sheds. The feeding was 
va ‘ed as much as possible, goat, mutton, 
ons, and so forth being given in addition 
to ie usual diet of horse-flesh. 

Lion and lioness were left together 
uni! after the birth of the cubs, which, in 
th case of Caroline, took place late in July, 
whiie Lena’s cubs were born nearly a 
mouth later. When the mewing of cubs 
was heard from Caroline’s sleeping box, 
Juja was seen to be keeping guard on the 
top of the box. He seemed quite to realise 
his responsibility, but as Caroline appeared 
to resent his presence he was coaxed into 
another compartment. Caroline’s two cubs 
began to show out of their box when 
between six and seven weeks old, but did 
not venture far until some eight to ten weeks 
of age. Lena’s family is unusually large, 
consisting of four. They were born in the 
shed of the outside cage, from which their 
mother carried them into their inner den 
in the lion house, to which she had access 
from the outside. They also began to 
wander forth when about six weeks old, 
though the mother carried them back if they 
ventured too far. Early morning and late 
afternoon are the times favoured by the 
lionesses and their cubs for their walks abroad, 
which makes one’s chances of successfully 
photographing them somewhat remote; but 
the sight of the cubs playing with one 
another or with their mother at dusk is 
exceedingly gratifying. D. SETH-SMITH. 
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CAROLINE AND ONE OF THE TWINS. 





THE NEW SUNNINGDALE 


By BERNARD DarRWIN. 


UNNINGDALE will soon rival Gullane in the number 

of its golf courses. At the moment there is the old course 

and the new course, and the nine-hole course and the 

ladies’ course—--sixty-three holes in ali—and there is one 

point where, as we are playing to the sixteenth hole on the 
new course, we become positively dizzy from the number of tee 
boxes and putting greens that appear to be sprouting round us on 
every side. 

My immediate concern here is with the new course. For 
some time past we have been hearing rumours of Mr. Colt’s new 
creation, and in playing the tenth hole on the old course we have 
caught through the black stems of the firs intriguing glimpses 
of emerald greens and yellow bunkers, but, personally, I had 
not played on the course till last week. Even now people play 
on it under what the Americans call ‘‘ winter rules,’’ that is to 
say, when they get a lie they do not like, from which they would 
have to cut a cruel divot in the new turf, they quietly remove the 
ball to a pleasanter spot. But the rule is in fact very little needed. 
I am no fonder of a bad lie nor more averse from a little honest 
cheating than any other man, but I think I only availed myself 
of this kindly license twice in the round. The greens, too, though 
naturally slow, are already very true, and the ball goes straight in 
if we can hit it boldly. 

Scotsmen are never happy unless they can exactly orientate 
themselves ; they talk quite naturally of the bunker to the north of 
the third hole. Iam not a Scotsman and am without any feeling for 
the points of the compass, so must describe the geography of the 
course in my own blundering way. Roughly, then, the first hole 
runs immediately to the left of the fairway of the eighteenth on 
the old course. The second turns further away to the left, and 
the course then makes a “ circumbendibus,”’ to use Bob Acres’ 
word, working gradually round to the right till it reaches the top 
of a considerable hill from which there is quite a wonderful 
view of the Hog’s Back, the Crystal Palace and I know not what 
other landmarks. Next, it drops gradually down again into the 
valley till, at the eighth green, we are separated only by a line of 
fir trees from the tenth fairway on the old course. This is the 


furthest point out; the course turns and comes homeward, 
describing a somewhat similar pattern, and finishing much where 
it began in the rather narrow strip of land which now contains 
the first and last holes of both courses. 

The nature of the soil, the undulating lie of the land, the 
abundance and tenacity of the heather are much the same on 
both courses. It is impossible not to make some comparisons 
between the two and, perhaps, since the old course is so well 
known to so many people, the comparative method is the handiey, 
way of describing the new. First, then, as regards scenerst 
which is so important an ingredient in our cup of enjoyment, 
I think I should give first prize to the new. I did not particularly 
care for the beginning and the end, where we have a sense of being 
a little squeezed and cramped, and there are tiresome houses 
looking at us; but, once we are in the open country, there is a 
divine feeling of airiness and freedom which the old course 
cannot quite rival. There are fewer trees, bigger stretches of 
heather and bigger views. There should always be a wind 
om this heath, and, I fancy, it will be the favourite course in 
a hot summer. 

As regards the golf, I think, with great diffidence, that the 
old course will be a little the harder of the two, the new a little 
the more fascinating. To a man playing really well—and I 
emphatically was not that man—-the new course ought not to 
be very difficult. He will have plenty of room for his tee shots, 
and his approaches will go quite near the pin if he is not over- 
awed or intoxicated by the spectacular nature of some of the 
shots. Mr. Tolley, who fell in love with the course, said that 
it reminded him of Pine Valley. Certainly there is something of 
the same superb air about it, but I do not think the Sunningdale 
holes, for all the alarming splendour of their appearance, will 
be quite so difficult as the Philadelphian ones. One quite 
definite advantage the new course has over the old, it has much 
better one-shot holes. The short holes have always constituted 
the one slightly weak spot in old Sunningdale; the fifteenth 
is a really good one, but the other three have not a real thrill 
between them. On the new course there are five—the second, 
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fifth, tenth, fourteenth and seventeenth. I was not enraptured 
with the seventeenth, but the other four seemed to: me most 
engaging. I particularly loved the fifth. I am told that this 
writes me down a sentimentalist and a bad iron player, because 
the hole is merely pretty and not testing enough. That may 
very well be. I cannot help it. That green standing over against 
us across a little plain, looking like a rock or a citadel waiting 
to be won, is to me amazingly attractive. I do own, however, 
that it is not so good as the fourteenth, which is slightly longer 
and has a narrow trough-like green ending in a little plateau 
beleagured on all sides by bunkers. The tenth has, possibly, 
something meretricious about it because the shot is played 
joyously from a height, but the green and its surrounding death- 
traps are intrinsically good. 

It is a little hard to pick the outstanding two-shot holes. 
There seemed to me nothing quite so good as that noble sequence 
of the fifth and sixth on the old course. The fourth looked 


LORD ERNEST HAMILTON ON 
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magnificent as I saw it played by Mr. John Morrison with two 
vast shots right up against a wind. As played by me, it locked 
more pedestrian, and, I think, I was more charmed with the s xth 
and seventh. At the sixth there is a second to be slashed hme 
to a green guarded by a sheer precipice of sand; ther - js 
also a way round for shorter players which will give them pk ity 
of interest. At the seventh we hit a fine fiamboyant tee < jot 
down into a valley and then, turning somewhat to the ri ht, 
we play a pitch on to a narrow green that has something sint jus 
and serpentine in its mien. I must not forget the thirtee: th 
if only because it is so long. It must be nearly 6ooyds., ut 
it is a picturesque hole, with its gun-platform tee on he 
hillside and the golden peaks of its bunkers twinkling a: ay 
into the distance, one beyond the other. Mr. Tolley, I beli: ve, 
reached the green in two. No wonder he loved the cour e! 
However, my ball sometimes only got home in my pocket, | nd 
vet I loved it too. 


THE 


VICTORIAN ERA 


Old Days and New, by Lord Ernest Hamilton. (Hodder and 

Stoughton, 15s. net.) 

ORD ERNEST HAMILTON has written a very amus- 
ing account of life in the Victorian Era. He is at his 
best when describing the full-blooded habits of the 
men and the dress of the women. Your typical Vic- 
torian had the merit of doing with his might whatever 

came to his hand. A description of his guzzling is given by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, the scene being Bentley Priory, Stanmore, 
and the host Don Magnifico, otherwise known as the “ Old 
Marquis.” ‘The date is 1803, but that is near enough to the 
Victorian Era to illustrate it : 

There were three separate dinners—the first for the actors; the 
second, for which the cloth was laid at four o’clock, for the company 
who came from town, and the third for the Prince of Wales. 
More details are given in a later account of feeding in the same 
house. From it we learn that a lunch was set out four times 
in the day, and the company dined at eight o’clock. These were 
but preludes to what took place in mid-Victorian days, when, 
even to an ordinary small family party, the dinner served con- 
sisted of soup, fish, two entrées (one after the other), joint, 
game, sweet and savoury, followed by an elaborate course of 
cheese, toast, butter, radishes, celery, and mustard and cress, 
the special function of which was supposed to be to clear the 
palate for the good wines to come. 

At that time, though drunkenness had passed out of fashion, 
it was the custom of <he host to give his guests inferior wine 
during dinner and to reserve the best until after the dessert 
had been handed round. The guests took such banquets very 
seriously, many of them conscientiously eating their way through 
all the solid courses which were served to them, and “ as they 
ate, the older men would pour forth loud tributes of appreciation 
over this dish or that, as they smacked their lips between the 
courses.” Although the day of the six-bottle and even the two- 
bottle man had vanished from society’s horizon, it must be 
admitted that they were still very far from the Pussyfoot stage. 
The robust preferred brandy and soda to wine, and the mildly- 
inclined sherry and seltzer. Whisky was, till then, unknown 
in the South and thought only to be for the consumption of 
red-bearded Highlanders. The ladies of the Victorian Era 
passed from one absurd fashion to another, the age of the 
crinoline, the bustle and the chignon following one another 
in rapid succession. Perhaps, Lord Ernest concentrates a little 
too much on that aspect as he does upon the ugliness of the 
architecture. It is not disputable that his charge is well founded ; 
but we have to recollect that much building was done after the 
Battle of Waterloo had brought the Continental wars to an end, 
and while yet neither artist nor builder had time or oppor- 
tunity to revive the glories of the eighteenth century. What 
our author rather misses or, at any rate, does not emphasise 
sufficiently, is that under many of the uncouth and absurd 
habits the English race was getting down to real work with an 
energy for which there was no example in the past. 

Lord Ernest lightly and laughably shows the progress of 
locomotion. Up to the beginning of the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria the horse had reigned supreme, both as a beast of burden 
and in travel. Such tours as were made had to be either on 
his back or in a conveyance drawn by him. The first warning 
that the horse’s sovereignty was to be attacked came in the 
shape of the first tall ‘‘ bone-shaker ” or velocipede, as it was 
called. This in itself did not interfere with the use of the 
horse, but it led eventually to that important improvement, 


the safety bicycle. Society had sniffed at the “‘ cads on castors,” 
one of the least offensive of the phrases they applied to those 
who rode the high-wheeled velocipede ; but the new bicycle 
caught the fancy of busy men, and, in spite of the hostile outcry, 
it grew in popularity. At first the rage against bicycles was 
extreme; it was proposed that they should be taxed out of 
existence—that they should be plastered with mud by foot- 
passengers ; but, in spite of vituperation, the use of the bicycle 
was increasing, until it appeared as though the whole of London’s 
proud nobility were transformed into “ cads on castors.” Nor 
was this all. ‘There came a time when on road-hogs was showered 
the abuse that had been previously directed to cyclists; but 
the motor was moving on to a regal victory, and nowadays has 
become a practical necessity. If anyone takes into considera- 
tion the rapidity of these changes and considers it with the 
centuries old predominance of the horse, it must be admitted 
that the Victorian age, at any rate, was not deficient in energy 
and enterprise. In lighting, the same experience had to be 
gone through. For ages the wax candle and the homelier dip 
had no formidable rivals. It is true that the oil lamp is an 
old institution, but it can scarcely be considered as pertaining 
to ordinary lighting in the old days. For one thing, the supply 
of oil was insufficient, and though the seal-hunter might extract 
enough oil from his prey to fill the little “ crusie ” which miti- 
gated the darkness of the winter night, it was of no importance. 
It is difficult to imagine the darkness of London streets in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, and probably the generation 
passing away at the time of the Battle of Waterloo, if they could 
come alive again, would be surprised at nothing more than at 
the splendour of our electric lighting. It would be repeating 
an oft-told tale to give even the briefest sketch of the vast im- 
provement that has been witnessed since the beginning of the 
first railway, and the miracle of flight was reserved for the 
twentieth century. It is safe to say that no other century 
witnessed so much progress as the nineteenth, and Lord Ernest 
Hamilton does not really touch its most important phase. 
Indirectly, but most powerfully, the influence of a number of 
men of the highest intellect was responsible. The chief 
place among them should probably be ascribed to Charles 
Darwin, but Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Gladstone and Lister 
are the names of only a few who, each in his own sphere, were 
doing something to produce the changes that have been experi- 
enced. They do not figure in Old Days and New, nor in the 
book is any attempt made to explain how it was that the immense 
achievement of the Victorian Age was followed by catastrophe 
before the succeeding century had run a quarter of its course. 
Here is a question far deeper and more important than any 
of these alterations in fashion and habit to which such cons 
spicuous place is given in this book. 


MRS. CORNFORD’S NEW POEMS. 


A STREAM running through English meadows in the dawn, a black- 
bird’s flute after sunset, an intimate voice speaking tenderly of human 
ties and regrets—all these symbols rise to the mind as expressing aspects 
of the personality found in Autumn Midnight, by Frances Cornford (The 
Poetry Bookshop, 2s. 6d.). She can take familiar language and images 
to reveal the intense and lovely ardour of the poet’s mind. Imagination 
may be sexless, but here it is stamped with a feminine precision, delicate, 
deep and sincere. There is almost in every poem a remembrance or 
observation of childhood or motherhood. It is many years ago, perhaps in 
the days of Frances Darwin, that she wrote the delicious essay in malice + 


“*O fat white woman whom nobody loves, 
Why do you walk through the fields in gloves ?’’ 
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Tha: gay lilt has gone from her voice now and the diablerie found in 
the rotesques in Notre Dame of the same period. Instead we are 
ided of it by the cadence of such sober lines as 


‘* A battered burly woman selling lace 
Tramps with a new-born baby on her breast. 
Its little helpless, angry, care-stained face 
Peeps from her grimed plaid shawl, as from a nest.” 


T! | is it. Care has dropped a pinion from its black wing. In other 
s 1914-18 has left its mark on the poets. A new generation 
r arise before poems like ‘“‘ Grantchester ”’ are written again. All 
ols have collections of modern verse for the children, and it is to 
b. hoped that many of the poems of Frances Cornford are in them. 
}F -c are two verses from one that should be in all of them because of 
ijt clear primitive colours and emotion : 


** Blue speedwell lovely as the dew, 
And old brown-headed plantains too— 
Before I knew myself these friends I knew. 


“O child to be, though my life ends 
And change or chance your spirit rends 
With the same faces, these will be your friends.” 


Where has it been better said? And there is a companion picture 
now to Alice Meynell’s poem of girlhood “ Your own fair youth you 
care so little for it,” in the living flashlight thrown by Mrs. Cornford 
in “‘ Susan to Diana”: 


‘Your youth is like a water-wetted stone 
Bright with a beauty that is not its own.” 
Then nothing tenderer has been written of loss of the bird that’s left 
the nest than ‘‘ The Old Nurse.”’ You see again the hand of shivering 
Cathy thrust through the window at Wuthering Heights, though 
nothing so ‘‘ comfortable, calm and wise’ as The Old Nurse is there 
to steady her or us. How children would love to hear it with ‘‘ The 


Little Boy Lost’ and others Blake dreamt of. The intimate maternal 
passion of “‘ The Old Nurse ”’ is like the voice of Nature herself : 


‘ Against my breast I felt a small and blunt-nosed head 
And a sob-quivering body slowly growing calm 
And toes like round cold buds that warmed inside my palm.” 
Mrs. Cornford has added to her reputation and to our stores of pleasure 
in Autumn Midnight. G. 
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The Lookoutman, by David W. Bone. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
Sea-Tracks of the Speejacks, by Dale Collins. (Heinemann, 21s.) 


THESE two books will appeal to very much the same circle of readers, 
for Captain Bone, setting out to “ familiarise the landsman with the 
outward appearance of representative types of vessels,’ has been unable 
to keep the romance of the sea out of his pages ; and Mr. Collins, with 
the saga of the first motor boat to sail round the world in hand, naturally 
could not avoid including it, though it must be admitted that his book 
deals rather more with the lands to which the Speejacks took him 
than with the journey there. Captain Bone deals with steamships of 
every sort and kind, from the floating palace to the ge and I, 
who had a fear that with the passing of ihe sailing ship the day of sea 
glamour might be over, must admit that I have found his book very 
reassuring. ‘To quote Captain Bone again, a seaworthy vessel seems 
to the sailor “a sentient creature with a decided personality, a spirited 
rover of wide seas possessing qualities no less resourceful and adven- 
turous than his own; a creature to be humoured and admired (or, 
perhaps, forced and cursed) as her tricks and moods and tempers become 
revealed to him.” That this is as true of the mechanically propelled 
vessel as it was of the sailing ship both authors make clear. The 
Speejacks was a 98ft. motor boat, with a crew, as Mr. Collins says, 
“of one wonderful girl (the owner’s wife) and eleven men.’ Here 
is the very opposite of the sailing ship and here is romance enough 
and to spare. Neither author fails to fill in the outline of his subject 
with those human touches, those scenes by the way, which are the 
ornament of travel and the springs on which exposition rides easily, 
They are books to read and keep. 


Humours of Golf, by W. Heath Robinson. (Methuen, 7s. 6d..) 


MR. HEATH ROBINSON is one of those humorists about whom 
it is scarcely possible not to have a definite opinion. Either you louk 
at his pictures with a long, blank face, or else you chuckle over them 
immoderately. ‘Those who are amused by him, and they are many, 
will certainly enjoy his golfing jokes, which are up to his most fantastic 
The ‘‘ feather headed niblick”’ for extracting a ball that 


” 


standard. 
lies under the shadow of a fat lady fast asleep, the ‘‘ stymie bridge 
whereby the ball is lofted into a kind of movable tunnel or funnel 
leading into the hole, the ‘‘ forlorn hope ”’ of affixing the niblick head 
to an umbrella when every shaft is broken—these are a few taken at 
random of Mr. Heath Robinson’s ingenious absurdities. There is 
something pleasant, too, in the notion that coal was first discovered in 
Scotland through a player taking a very large divot. 


A SHORT SAFARI to LAKE NATRON.—I 


All foreign and Colonial reproduction rights strictly reserved by M. 


HE first morning after our arrival at Magadi Lake 
saw us on the move at the first streak of dawn and 
making our way along the headland towards the southern 
extremity of the Soda Lake, where the water was shallow 
and offered a fairly convenient crossing point. Crossing 
the three promontories that jut into the southern end of the 
partly dried, soda-impregnated lake bed and are strewn with 
jagged pieces of lava rock, which made the going pretty awkward 
for some of our shoeless porters, we reached the western shore. 
The country traversed immediately beyond the lake consisted 


M. Maxwell. 


LAKE MAGADI, FROM ITS SOUTH-WESTERN EXTREMITY. 


Maxwell. 


undulating ground of distinctly volcanic origin, 
and the scanty yellow, parched grass and scattered, stunted 
thorn trees were the best that this tract of thirsty waste 
land could produce, even after the rain showers it had recently 
received. 

As we pa>sed within a few miles north of the base of the 
Lenderut Hills, which slope towards the south end of the lake and 
die out in the narrow promontories just mentioned, the outlines 
of the mountains of Shombole and Sambu ahead of us grew 
bolder and bolder with every league we advanced. The 
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M. Maxwell. A CLOSE GATHERING 


afternoon saw us traversing a grass plain interspersed here and 
there with clumps of pepper-bush and young acacia, and we 
reached a small village of fishermen, in the form of an abandoned 
Masai manyata or kraal, a few hundred yards from the banks of 
the Southern Guaso Nyiro. This river takes its source outside 
the great Rift Valley, enters and runs through part of it, 
discharging its water finally into Lake Natron. Striking across 
a marshy plain towards Mount Shombole, we reached the latter 
in the evening and pitched camp on its northern slope, over- 
looking the extensive floor of the Rift Valley below and the winding 
course of the river traced across the dead-level plains. 

On our way across the coarse grass-covered, alluvial flats 
towards our camping ground we had found abundant spoor of 
buffalo herds intersecting the marshy parts. Here the luscious 
grasses stood up far above our shoulders and offered the most 
ideal cover and feeding ground for buffalo, forming a veritable 
stronghold such as they most delighted in, with the river 
winding through it between banks thickly tringed in places with 
borders of dense, tall reeds or bulrushes and scattered fig trees, 
where these animals could spend weeks without once having to 
appear inthe open. Every now and then a herd of the magnificent 
game could be located in the swamp by the sight of a flock of 
snow-white egrets or cow-herons as they circled round a herd 
and settled on the broad, massive backs of its members to feed 
on the insects which their hosts disturbed in their passage through 
the grass. In this swampy locality buffalo are rarely seen without 
an egret or two perched on the dorsal ridge of the beasts. The 
covert of tall grass, at certain seasons, conceals so effectively 
that even from elevated points a couple of hundred feet up on 
the slope of a hill, nothing may be espied for days, and the berds, 
when seen moving towards this cover, appear to vanish in the 
long grass as if engulfed in a chasm of verdure. 

Part of the next day was spent in moving our camp to the 
western slope of Mount Shombole, close to a fisherman’s hovel, 
some fitty feet or so above the level ot the swamp and over- 
looking the gap between Mount Shombole and the Nguruman 
Range of hills. Between this the river flows with many tortuous 
windings and finally forms the delta at the northern end of Lake 
Natron. In front of us, on the opposite side of the gap, with 
its base in part concealed by an island strewn with broken lava 
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OF ROOSTING PELICANS. Copyrighi. 


and rising, as it were, from the swamp, and intercepting a view 
of an extensive, bare, salt-impregnated plain, there looms up 
the massive shape of Mount Sambu, which forms part of the 
beautiful Nguruman Range, the western wall of the Rift Valley, 
with its lofty escarpments towards the north. On our lett, 
beyond the marshy delta of the Southern Guaso Nyiro, extends 
the great Soda Lake Natron, in Tanganyika territory, with the 
cone-shaped Mount Gelai in the distance, partly covered with 
streaming whitish lava-ash resembling sun-lit snew far in the 
distance. A Masai legend is current in connection with this 
volcanic mountain, to which they fantastically attribute the 
origin of their domestic cattle. 

A good place for buffalo is where a headland at the 
base of Mount Shombole juts out into the alluvial flat formed 
by the silt carried down by the Guaso Nyiro River into the 
lake, covered with luscious swamp grass and bulrushes. The 
accumulations of silt have caused the stream to subdivide, 
and the plain is traversed by numerous tortuous water channels 
which stand out from the surroundings, marked by the darker 
green of the reeds and bulrushes bordering these channels. As 
the channels are constantly silting up new ones are formed, and 
cut, in the course of time, through the soft earth, keeping the 
delta furnished with moisture so that it remains a permanent 
swamp and incidentally forms a favourite haunt for the 
numerous buffalo inhabiting this region. On the edge of the 
swamp at the lake shore innumerable water-birds, mainly 
flamingoes and pelicans, are seen feeding or roosting in thousands, 
with here and there a family of marabou storks standing out 
philosophical and tall among the lesser birds. 

The two accompanying illustrations of flamingoes may 
convey some idea of their numbers, as these pink-feathered, 
graceful birds are seen busily feeding near one of the silted 
channels of the Guaso Nyiro at its outlet into the Soda Lake, 
where the water is strongly brackish. 

Flamingoes are birds intermediate between geese and storks 
or herons, and are invariably found in flocks. Their feet are 
webbed and they possess a slender neck and long, stilty legs. 
The bill is longer than the head, bending downwards from the 
middle and provided on each side with sieve-like plates which 
assume the function of strainers, whereas the tongue is armed 
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M. Maxwell. IN FEEDING THE FLAMINGO CURVES 
with strong, recurved spines. When feeding, as may be observed 
from the illustrations, the long slender neck is curved to such 
an extent that the head is upside down, for in no other position 
could the straining plates be brought into operation. Their 
food, like that of ducks and geese, consists principally of worms, 
molluscs, crustaceans and small fishes, and is taken by the 
simple means of filling the mouth with water, which runs out 
through the comb-like plates of the bill, where the prey is retained. 
They do not appear to object to the salinity of the water, and 
seem to feed in sweet, brackish or soda-saturated water alike, 
and are often found feeding along the moist soda-impregnated 
shores of the lakes in the Kenya colony and Tanganyika territory. 
The flamingoes are good flyers, and excellent swimmers too, 
though only in deep water, owing to their long legs. The plumage 
of the birds seen in the accompanying illustrations is white with 
a pinkish tinge. It is said that there are eight species of this 
bird, four of which are assigned to America and the remaining 
four range over the south of Europe in the summer months 
only, and over Africa, India and Ceylon. Even where the birds 
are found in thousands on the African lakes, whether roosting 
or feeding, their noises are not in the least offensive, and, in 
fact have a soothing effect on the interested spectator, who, 
by standing motionless for a time, may often see solemnly 
feeding birds approach him within a couple of dozen yards. 
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HEAD IS UPSIDE 


On one occasion I was given an opportunity of taking 
a few photographs of roosting pelicans, which appeared to remain 
stationary for the most part of the day, either in deep water 
or standing closely gathered together in thousands in the shallow 
water, keeping aloof and apart from the intently feeding flamin- 
goes. From the manner in which they appear to remain apart 
from the busy flamingoes and stand or float in one gregarious 
flock, lazily and listlessly, so close together that their white 
plumage is frequently in contact with their neighbours, it is 
evident that these birds must do most of their feeding in the 
small hours of the day, before dawn. They constantly remain 
idle throughout the day, roosting almost huddled together in 
the dense formation that seems so typical of these birds. 

The pelican is a bird belonging to the genus Pelicanus, 
constituting the family Pelicanidz, with several species occurring 
in tropical and temperate regions. Pelicans are about the size 
of a swan, but seem larger from the fact that their plumage is 
loose. They feed mainly on fish, frequenting coasts, rivers and 
lakes, from which they rarely go very far. Their long, broad, 
flattened bill, its upper mandible hooked, possesses beneath the 
lower a capacious dilatable pouch which serves as a receptacle 
for their prey, in which they keep it stored, to be devoured at 
leisure or to feed their young with. The colour of their plumage 
is nearly snow white with a slight flesh tint. M. MAXWELL. 
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ASSING through the gate-house archway, we see before 

us the porch and hall, occupying the centre of the 

north side of the quadrangle (Fig. 1). Here we find 

no unadulterated specimen of Early ‘Tudor architecture. 

We have, on either side of the porch, ‘“ Venetian ”’ 
windows, suggesting alterations dating from a time when not 
only had Stuarts succeeded Tudors, but when the former had 
been, or were on the point of being, succeeded by Hanoverians. 
The porch itself exhibits an even longer period of time passing 
between the dates of its lower and upper halves. The lower is 
of original brickwork. ‘The upper is of much enriched timber 
framing and is a Late Victorian copy of the wholly timber- 
framed porch of the Guildhall at Lavenham, ten miles to the 
north. Matching this replica in material and manner is the 
section of the house at the other end of the hall. Here there is 
ancient work, but also repair and alteration of the same date as 
the porch top. Exactly what alteration was then made is not 
clear. Has the whole been brought somewhat forward ? That 
would account for the position of the ground-floor door of the 
west range in a recessed corner, and, owing to the overhang, 
to the building reaching as far as the space of an upper doorway 





to the west range, which is now ea [air in its corner. The 
original purpose of this doorway is obscure. It may have been 
reached by the not uncommon feature of an outside stair. But 
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if, in order to add spaciousness to the room at the west end of 
the hall which then became the drawing-room, the wall wis 
set forward by the 1888 purchaser, he re-used a certain amouiit 
of old material. ‘The bressummer of the overhang, carved with 
a running foliage pattern, is certainly ancient, as are also the 
carved pieces now forming window-sills. On the other hand, 
the western range shows old timber framing not only towards 
the quadrangle, but on the outer side (Fig. g), where two massive 
chimney-breasts are surmounted by twin octagonal shafts. 
which have the appearance of being renewals, but are similar 
to the pair in the quadrangle that serve the double flue of the 
hall fireplace. ‘They are original, although to some extent 
re-set and re-pointed. They are of the plain octagonal type 
that we find alone or associated with enriched examples at many 
an Early Tudor house—at Leez and St. Osyth’s Priories, at 
Compton Wynyates and Horham. There is nothing, therefore, 
about the chimney to indicate an earlier date for the hall than 
for the gate-house. Moreover, if the hall is to be assigned 
to Philip Mannock, under Henry VI, so, surely, must the original 
portion of the porch that leads into its “ screens.” Yet, we find 
its archway, although necessarily smaller in scale, almost 
identical with that of the gate-house in material and treatment. 
It is of brick, and has the same brick mouldings to its arch, which 
is exactly of the same rather individual form, being somewhat 
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B. T. Batsford. 2—THE EAST END OF THE HALL. Copyright. 

















more pointed than was usual with Henry VIII designers and 
suggesting in both cases a date within the first half of the Early 
Tudor period. The porch arch, framed with the same rect- 
angular drip-course as the gateway, forms similar spandrels, 
but smaller. The triangular cusped tracery of the gate-house 
spandrels would, therefore, not fitin. Either new moulds must 
be made, or bricks of some other design used at another point 
must be employed. The latter alternative was adopted. In 
the turret friezes are panels with shields bearing the Mannock 
cross, but also others with panels of quaterfoils or of traceried 
circles. One of each of these reappears in the porch spandrels. 
There is another slight divergence between porch and gateway 
arches, but again it arises from difference of scale or position. 
On the gateway the arch and drip-course mouldings merge 
at the ends and are bunched into an angled twist. The plinths 
of the salient turrets prevented the scheme descending to the 
Not so with the porch, where the mouldings drop on 


ground, 


Copyright 3.—DOUBLE HAMMER-BEAM 
to the crenellated capital of a little engaged shaft, the shaft 
being a projecting roll of the 2}in. wide bricks of which the 
porch is built. The shaft is barely 2ins. in diameter, and the 
capital of moulded brick spreads out to a width of 4}ins. 
Beyond, and forming the corners of the porch projection, are 
much larger octagonal shafts, acting as buttresses and topped 
with the same finials that we noted last week rising from the ends 
of the gate-house turret parapets. There can be no doubt 
that the same moulds were used for the brick details of gate- 
house and porch, and that these two buildings are contemporary. 

Entering the porch, we find a massive door opening into 
the screens, at the opposite end of which is another similar 
door. Whether these are original or made up of old material 
it would need the removal of many coats of somewhat perished 
paint to decide. The one from the porch has four superposed 
pairs of roundels filled in with an adaptation of the linenfold 
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In the other door are three rows 
The design is unusue! 


device suited to the circle. 
of five similar but smaller roundels. 
and, therefore, if original, interesting. The hall screen mz 
have been of the same type, but is no longer there. A gallery 
balustraded in late seventeenth century manner, is now sup. 
ported on two rather thin-looking uprights (Fig. 2). These 
may well be remnants of the original construction ; two other: 
set between the usual openings and central panelled sectio: 
having been removed together with the end panelled section 
On the opposite side of the screens there is still the centra 
doorway opening on to the normal kitchen passage. A remova 
of the plaster would, doubtless, show that the massive timbe 
construction—which, here as at Compton Wynyates, form 
the east wall of the hall—continues to the ground, and very likel 
there would be evidence of small doorways flanking the large 
central one and serving the pannetry and buttery. It would, 
however, need a careful survey and inspection to settle th 
original disposition 
ae especially of the offices 
The house is no 
confined to the simpk 
quadrangular form, 
but there is a con- 
siderable northern 
projection from it 
(Fig. 8). Here, mingled 
with sashes, we find 
original Early ‘Tudor 
windows, the one of 
three lights on the 
ground floor lighting 
what is, and for long 
has been, the kitchen, 
where the wide fire- 
arch may well be of 
the year 1642, which 
is the date incised on 
a beam _ above it. 
Whether it first became 
the kitchen then, the 


original one _ having 
been located directly 
beyond the screens 


passage as a Compton 
Wynyates, is uncertain. 
Alterations have been 
fairly frequent. ‘There 
is no newel stair such 
as we should expect 
at the first building. 
That which we now 
find lying between 
hall and kitchen is 
balustered in a manner 
usual under Charles I, 
and may well date from 
the year 1642—just 
noted as set up in the 
kitchen. The stair 
landing leads directly 
into the hall gallery 
(Fig. 7), where we 
find balustrading at 
least half a century 
later in date, and, 
perhaps, contemporary 
with the hall Venetian 
window and _ other 
evidences of work 
done by either the 
third or fourth Mannock baronet. The hall gallery is a 
good point from which to observe the hall roof (Fig. 4). 
It is of the hammer-beam type freely adopted for church 
or hall under the late Plantagenets and Early Tudors. It 
was used by Edward IV for his hall at Eltham, and, about 
half a century later, by Wolsey at Hampton Court. The 
construction of both is similar, although with abundant 
variation of detail. Although great in scale, they are of 
the single hammer-beam kind, whereas the smaller Giffords 
has double hammer-beams. The hammer-beam principle 
was a clever mode, contrived by our fifteenth century master 
carpenters, to prevent thrust from the roof rafters pressing 
walls outwards. The simplest way to obviate ‘this is by 
setting tie-beams across from wall-plate to wall-plate. But 
this offended the zxsthetic sense of an age that desired to see, 
unbroken by cross horizontal lines, the open roof, to which the 
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predominant arched form was given 
not merely decoratively but fo 
structural advantage, gained by a1 
effective use of curved braces. [1 
place of a tie-beam, therefore, shor 
horizontal pieces of timber stretc! 
out from the wall-plate, supporte: 
by a brace which itself rests on ; 
corbel built into the wall. The 
horizontal or hammer-beams_ sup 
port vertical timbers or struts risin, 
to the point where a purlin i 
tenoned into a principal or massiv« 
rafter. ‘The strut is accompaniec 
by a brace which, in the single 
hammer-beam construction, curve: 
forward to give support to the 
collar or short tie-beam, of which 
at that height, the horizontal line 
does not mar the arched effect. But 
where, as at Giffords, there is a 
second hammer-beam, the second 
brace supports it, and it is a third 
one that supports the collar. This 
reduplication was particularly ap- 
plicable to roofs which had to cover 
a wide span, but were of moderate 
pitch. Such is the hall at Giffords ; 
and such are the naves of a group of 
Suffolk churches, including those of 
Woolpit and Bacton. The construc- 
tive scheme gave ample field for 
decorative richness, and of the sur- 
viving elaborate examples there is 
nothing finer than that at Knapton 
Church in Norfolk, which, very 
closely indeed, resembles that at 
Giffords Hall. The roofs of Bacton 
and Knapton Churches are very 
well illustrated in Brandon’s ‘‘ Open 
Timber Roofs,” published in 1849. 
That of Knapton retained much of 
its original colour scheme in red, 
green and yellow, and this is repro- 
duced by Brandon. In one detail 
the hammer-beam roofs of church 
and hall differed. In the church, 
the strut rested on the hammer- 
beam, and the end of the latter was 
decorated with an angel, generally 
carrying a shield. Thus angels 
remain at Knapton, but at Bacton 
were wanting, so that Brandon’s 
drawing shows the raw end of the 
hammer-beams. But in halls the 
hammer-beam is tenoned into the 
strut which descends to just below 
it and is finished with a moulded 
or carved pendent finial. The 
finest of the latter are those 
at Hampton Court. Their detail 
shows strong Renaissance influence. 
That is entirely wanting in the 
Giffords roof, where not only 
the construction, but also the de- 
coration, is purely Gothic. It is 
good in quality and ample in quan- 
tity, yet showing more reserve and 
a finer sense of both construction 
and enrichment than the much 
smaller and single hammer-beamed 
example at Wear Gifford in Devon- 
shire, which is a little eccentric in 
design and rather overloaded with 
carved detail. At Giffords in Stoke 
the pendants, the running bands of 
carving on cornice and beams, the 
open tracery of the fillings, are all 
excellent ; but the chief interest lies 
in the objects found represented 
on the spandrels of some of the 
braces. If the eye runs along the 
northern line of those supporting 
the lower tier of hammer-beams 
(Fig. 3) as seen through the squint 
at the west end, it will note two 
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spandrels with conventional foliage, but three with domestic 
objects, the first a bell, the second a covered cup, the third 
a cauldron. In the collar-beam spandrel in line with the 
bell, we see an early form of fiddle, and facing it is the 
very similar outline of a bellows. Looking the reverse way 

that is, from the gallery (Fig. 4)—there appear a mitre, a 
pair of scissors and a little hand drinking barrel. All these 
objects are evidently very exact representations of objects in 
use when the hall roof was set up ; and if their form and style 
yield to the student of late medieval domestic objects any 
definite date, we shall have something fairly definite to go upon 
in settling the problem of which Mannock built the hall. Let 
us now say a few words about that family and about previous 
lords of the Giffords Manor. Its lands lie north of those of 
the Tendring Manor, which is the most important of those 
within the 5,000-acre area of Stoke-by-Nayland parish, and 
which had belonged to de Tendrings, of whom a brass to Sir 
William Tendring, who died in 1375, is in the south chancel 
aisle of the church. It is a curious coincidence that Mrs. 
Tabor, the wife of the present owner of Giffords, is a direct 
descendant of this Sir William. ‘The Tendring Manor, how- 
ever, was carried by an heiress to Sir John Howard, father 
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1476. His son, another John, and his grandson George 
up the years until 1541; but as the date when the youn; 
man succeeded the elder is as uncertain as that when 

main building operations at Giffords took place, we cant 
decide which of the two is responsible for that work. Georg 
descendants adhered to the older faith and suffered from t 
penal laws. William Mannock, who succeeded Francis in 15. 
had two-thirds of his estate seized ‘‘ for recusancy for not goi 
to church,” and a lease was given of it by the Crown to Richz 
Croft. The same befell his son Francis, who succeeded in 16 
But with Charles I the Catholics breathed once more. He 1 
only pardoned Francis, but, in 1627, as we have seen, bestow 
on him a baronetcy, and, judging from the splendour of 

monument, the estates were affording ample means. TT! 
was fortunate, for his son, another Francis, who married M: 
Heneage, had twenty-two children by her. As he succeed « 
in 1634, he will be responsible for the changes which the 16 
date are likely to indicate. But the much larger alterations 
the Late Renaissance period will be subsequent to his dea‘! 
in 1687, and be the work of his son, Sir William, who died : 
1714, or of his grandson, Sir Francis, who, be it noted, marric« 
an heiress. He lived till 1758, so that the four first Mannock 
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of the first Duke of Norfolk. Forfeited to the Crown, the 
manor was granted in 1563 to Sir John Revett, whose daughter 
and heiress, Anne, married Lord Windsor. She died in 1615, 
and her great monument on the south wall of the church is even 
more elaborate and splendid than that of Sir Francis Mannock, 
which faces it on the north wall. Early deeds respecting 
the Giffords Manor, quoted by Mr. Torlesse, who published 
‘*Some Account of Stoke by Nayland” in 1872, are not in- 
frequently witnessed by members of the Tendring family. 
These deeds show how Richard Constable, who built the chapel, 
was succeeded in ownership of the Gifford Manor by his son 
William. Before he dies, the name of Peter Gifford appears 
as a witness to a deed, and he probably possessed the manor 
before Edward I came to the throne in 1272. Ere that king 
died Sir William Gifford has free warren over the manor, 
as has his descendant, Robert Gifford, in 1353. But under 
Richard II one Richard Withermarch is in possession. Long 
before that the name of Mannock appears as connected with 
the parish of Stoke; but how the manor of Giffords passed 
into the hands of the Crown, and from the Crown, as it 
is said, passed by purchase to Philip Mannock in 1428, does 
not appear. Philip’s son John succeeded him and lived till 
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baronets held the estate for 140 years, whereas the remaining 
five followed quickly, and thirty years later the title became 
extinct. The eldest son and then the grandson of Sir Francis 
take up twenty of these years, while ten more see the successive 
deaths of the three younger sons, Sir Francis, Sir Thomas and 
Sir George. The last, it would seem, was a priest of the Church 
of Rome, and, probably wishing to avoid, by marriage, the 
extinction of the line, set out, in 1787, for Rome, in order, as 
Mr. Torlesse tells us, “‘to resign his priestly orders.” He 
never completed the first stage of his journey, for the Dover 
coach upset and he was killed. With him ended the baronetcy. 
Who was to inherit the estates ? : 
The baronet brothers had had an uncle, but he, like his 
youngest nephew, had been under vows of celibacy. John 
Mannock, born of Sir William Mannock, third baronet, and 
his wife, a Nevill of Holt, in 1677, had become a Benedictine 
of sufficient importance, as holding offices in his Order, to be 
the only Mannock to find a place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography ; but the account of him is short and uninteresting. 
The widow of Sir Francis, seventh baronet, appears to have 
occupied the house after 1787 and to have had the disposition of it 
and the iands. By her will, William Cummings came into them 
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1814, took the Mannock name, and died childless five years 
‘er. His successor was descended from the second baronet. 
,at was Patrick Power, whose ancestor’s support of the Young 
vevalier had cost him his Irish estates. To Patrick Power came 
iffords Hall in 1819. He also took the Mannock name, but, 
; he lived mostly abroad, the neglect of Giffords Hall continued 
nder him and his son, who succeeded in 1874 and was the 

bsent owner when the Suffolk Archzologists came to the place 
) 1883. But Mr. James Brittain, who acquired it soon after, 
hought it for a residence, being attracted by its age and style, 
«nd animated with the sincerest wish to do right by it. We are 
cold that he ‘‘ had known it from his early years, and doubtless 
had appreciated both its fine character and its great possibilities,” 
ind so “ forthwith undertook the work of restoration.” If 
we think, now, that in his treatment he displayed more zeal 
than judgment, we must admit that, by comparison with the 
ireatment meted out in those years to other equally interesting 
houses in equally decayed condition, Giffords Hall was fortunate. 
Its owner, if he did commit sins, showed also virtues of both 
commission and omission. It was a virtue of commission to 
reveal the enriched timber framing and herringbone filling 
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of the west side of the quadrangle, and to give value to the 
typical Early Tudor moulded oak ceiling beam and rafters 
of its principal room (Fig. 5). It was a sin of commission 
on the opposite side to build across the quadrangle a modern 
brick corridor roofed with glass, seen through ill proportioned 
stone-coped battlements. But on the garden side of this east 
range, where there had been a complete early eighteenth century 
rehabilitation, it was, surely, a virtue of omission to let well 
alone. The whole composition of east and south elevations 
as seen from the walled garden (Fig. 10) is charming. It is, 
as with most engaging English country houses, an accretion, It 
appeals, not as a museum piece telling of one style and of one 
moment, but as a home that succeeding generations have used 
and prized and on which they have left some impress. In the 
hands of its present owner, Colonel Tabor, it is secure. Its 
ancient history, its rich survivals of the ‘Tudor age are esteemed 
and preserved; but its present amenities are not neglected. 
The house is as delightful to inhabit as the garden is pleasant 
to wander in, especially where, in the central grass alley, happy 
colonies of choice perennials make glorious appeal to the senses 
of sight and smell. H. Avray TIPPING. 


Palace of Arts, British Empire Exhibition, 1924 


COMPETITION FOR DESIGNS OF 


(4) A DINING-ROOM AND HALL 


(B) A BEDROOM 


REPRESENTING THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ARTS OF DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


I.—AIMS OF THE COMPETITION. 

The Proprietors of Country LIFE have pleasure in announc- 
ing that they have accepted the invitation of the Management 
of the British Empire Exhibition, 1924, to organise a com- 
petition for designs in accordance with which (a) a Dining-room 
and Hall and (h) a Bedroom in the Palace of Arts at the British 
Empire Exhibition, 1924, will be constructed, decorated and 
furnished in order to represent the domestic arts of to-day. 
These rooms will be associated with a series of historical rooms 
and will illustrate in an important way how the applied arts 
are developing in the United Kingdom. Taking a prominent 
place in the Palace of Arts side by side with superb examples 
of the fine arts of the last 170 years, whether pictures, engravings, 
sculpture or ecclesiastical art of all kinds (and these from all 
parts of the Empire), the decorated rooms will be amongst the 


* most attractive features of the Exhibition. 


IJ.—Jury or AWARD. 


The designs submitted in the competition will be adjudged 
by a Jury of Award consisting of : 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 
Miss Ellen G. Woolrich 
Sir Lawrence Weaver 
Mr. P. Morley Horder 
Mr. Norman Wilkinson. 


III.—PrizES AND SCOPE OF THE 


IV.—DEscRIPTION OF Rooms. 

A dimensioned plan showing the size and disposition of 
the rooms is printed below. The ceiling levels may be fixed 
by competitors at any height not exceeding 14ft. as shown 
on the accompanying section. The windows in the west walls 
of the rooms should be included in competitors’ schemes, and 
will be built in accordance with the first prize designs. Having 
regard to the immense value of the works of art to be loaned 
for the Palace of Arts, it has been decided not to install artificial 
lighting. Competitors will be wise, therefore, to provide for 
adequate window openings. They should include electric light 
fittings as part of their schemes. 

No window openings exist in the wall now being built : 
competitors, therefore, have a free hand and may, if they so 
desire, set the west walls of their rooms inside the limits shown 
on the plan, so that bay windows may be used, provided that 
the area of the rooms is not thereby reduced materially. No 
part of the windows may project beyond the western limit of 
the rooms as shown by the plan. 

The eastern ends of the rooms must be left free of fittings 
and furniture, other than pictures and pieces projecting not 
more than rft. 6ins., so as to provide a gangway not less than 
6ft. 6ins. wide along which visitors will pass through the rooms. 
Cords will be provided to mark out this gangway, and the doors 
(to be designed as part of the schemes) will stand open as shown 





CoMPETITION. 
The following prizes will be given 
by the Proprietors of Country LIFE. 
For a design showing the Dining- 
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For a design showing the Bedroom : “<9 
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on the plan. The east walls should be dealt with as part of 
the decorative schemes of the rooms. 

A fireplace is to be provided in both the dining-room and 
the bedroom, and may also be provided in the hall. The 
west wall of the hall is to be fitted with a pair of external doors 
4ft. 6ins. wide, treated decoratively as entrance doors from a 
street. 

V.—-GENERAI. CONDITIONS, 

The general conditions governing the competition are as 
follow : 

(a) Competitors must be of British birth or British parentage. 

(b) All manufactured goods provided in the scheme must 
have been manufactured mainly within the British Empire. 

(c) Competitors are required to show in the drawings sub- 
mitted a general scheme for the decoration, furnishing 
and equipment (with floor coverings and hangings) of 
the rooms complete as they would be lived in. The 
furniture, etc., shown in the drawings may be either of 
special design or of patterns obtainable from craftsmen 
or manufacturers. The Exhibition Management will 
arrange for the carrying out of the work in accordance 
with the first prize designs, and the successful com- 
petitors will be required to supervise the execution. 
When the first prize designs come to be carried out the 
details of all furniture and equipment will need to be 
finally approved by a committee of the Arts Council 
of the British Empire Exhibition before the rooms are 
opened for exhibition. 

(2) The designs submitted may be in pencil or ink and with 
such colour as is necessary to elucidate the scheme, all 
lettering to be in plain block characters (for clear repro- 
duction). They must be arranged as compactly as 
possible on sheets of drawing paper (not tracings) 4oins. 
by 26ins. (double elephant size), and must include 
plan and elevations of all internal walls to a scale of 
half an inch to a foot, with such details or perspective 
sketches as competitors may wish to add. Drawings 
may be mounted on stretchers or not, as preferred. 


(e) 


<< 


(z) 
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Important.—Wholly separate sets of drawings, with 


or without a model, must be sent in— 
(1) for the Dining-room and Hall, 
(2) for the Bedroom. 

Drawings and models are not to be distinguished by any 
motto or device or to bear competitor’s name and address, 
but are to have securely attached to them a sealed 
envelope containing these, which will not be opened 
until the awards have been made. All drawings, etc., 
will be numbered in order of their receipt. 

All drawings and models, marked ‘Palace of Arts”’ (top 
left hand corner of package) are to be addressed to 
Country LiIFE, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2, and must be received not later than 
Monday, December 17th, 1923, at 12 noon. 

The Proprietors of Country Lire reserve the right to 
publish any of the designs sent in and photographs or 
drawings of any of the models. They will exercise great 
care of all drawings and models submitted, but neither 
they nor the authorities of the British Empire Exhibition 
can accept any responsibility for the loss of or damage 
to any drawing or model from whatsoever cause arising. 
The decisions of the Jury of Award and the Committee 
will be final and binding and without appeal. The right is 
reserved to withhold all or any of the prizes offered should 
the designs submitted be deemed of insufficient merit. 


(¢) Competitors desiring to inspect the shell of the rooms 


in the Palace of Arts now in course of building may 
obtain tickets of admission to the Exhibition Grounds 
at Wembley (available any day between nine and five) 
upon sending a request with a stamped and addressed 
envelope to the Editor of Country Lire. <A representa- 
tive of the Director of United Kingdom Exhibits will 
be in attendance at the Palace of Arts to answer questions 
between 11 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. and 2 p.m. and 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday, October 24th, and Saturday, October 27th. 
VI.—EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS. 





The Exhibition management proposes to exhibit for a short 


Accompanying the drawings should be a memoran- period during the currency of the Exhibition, the prize designs 
dum descriptive of the decorative scheme, furnishing, and models and such others as may be selected for that purpose 
etc., not exceeding one foolscap page, typewritten. by the Jury of Award. 


Models of designs in either or both sections of the 
competition will be welcomed and need not be elaborately 


VII.—-PuUBLICATION OF AWARDS. 


It is hoped that the awards of the jury, with a selection 
or solidly constructed. They are to be to a scale of of the winning designs, will be ready for publication in the issue 
half an inch to a foot. of Country Lire dated January 11th, 1924. 





OAKS: IL—DECIDUOUS 


By W. J. BEAN. 


S is, of course, common knowledge, there are two species in habit is like a Lombardy poplar or the upright-growing Italian 
of oak found wild in the British Isles: the commen cypress. It is of close columnar form and one of the best of 


oak, Q. pedunculata, and the durmast oak, Q. sessili- slender fastigiate trees, not so quick in growth, of course, as the 
flora. They are distinguished in a rather singular way, Lombardy poplar, but longer-lived. Var. filicifolia (fern-leaved 


the former having stalked acorns and _ stalkless leaves, oak) has its leaves cut into slender parallel lobes ; a very distinct 


the durmast 

oak having 

stalked igs 
leaves, but Saal 
stalkless cab 
acorns. There ‘ 
are also 
differences in 
habit, the 
durmast oak 
being the 
quicker 
grower and, in 
old age, of 
less rugged 
aspect. In 
some parts of 
the country 
intermediate, 
perhaps 
hybrid, forms 
occur. Both 
have pro- 
duced numer- 
ous varieties 
under culti- 
vation. 

There is no 
variety be- 
longing to Q. 
pedunculata 
better worth 
notice than 
the so-called 
cypress oak 





variety, slow- 
growing and, 
apparently, 
never of large 
size. Of 
several vari- 
eties with 
purple leaves, 
the best is one 
called nigra. 
Belonging 
to Q.  sessili- 
flora is a very 
well marked 
variety, pro- 
perly called 
mespilifolia, 
but often 
grown as 
** Louettii ”’ 
it has long, 
narrow leaves, 
4ins. to 8ins. 
in length and 
only }in. to 
2ins. wide, of 
a rich dark 
green. Of the 
cut-leaved 
forms the best 
is Giesleri, 
and of the 
coloured ones 
var. rubi- 
cunda, whose 


(var. fasti- R. A. Malby. A FINE EXAMPLE OF QUERCUS CASTANZFOLIA. Copyright. young leaves 
giata), which The leaves of this oak much resemble those of the sweet chestnut. are red. 
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EUROPEAN OAKS. 

Besides the British oaks and their varieties, there 

no group, on the whole, better worth cultivating than 

t' 9se that come from various parts of the Continent of 
irope. All, or nearly all, succeed well, and if they do 
‘¢ provide such essentially exotic effects as do Q. dentata 
m Japan or Q. velutina from North America, for 
stance, they present a very good variety in leaf 
id habit. Taking first those with larger leaves, we have 

_ conferta, Q. pontica, Q. Mirbeckii and Q. macranthera, 
1 of which thrive well in our gardens and make very 
indsome trees. Q. conferta is the Hungarian oak, a 
vee of stately habit although rather stiff and formal in a 
oung state. It is capable of reaching 1ocft. in height, 
nd there are trees in England already over 7oft. high. 
the leaves are 6ins. to 8ins. long, half as wide, deeply 
lobed on each side. This species is related to the durmast 
oak and has very shortly stalked acorns. Q. pontica, the 
Armenian oak, has not been introduced very long. I 
first saw it in Spath’s nursery near Berlin, in 1908, and 
obtained plants for Kew, but Lord Kesteven had collected 
acorns three years previously near the shores of the Black 
Sea, from which he raised three plants. To him, therefore, 
belongs the credit of first introducing it to this country. 
It seems naturally to be a large shrub or a small tree, 
aad if left to itself grows more in width than it does in 
height, and it is remarkable for its large winter buds, its 
extraordinarily stiff young shoots and its very handsome 
leaves, which are conspicuously ribbed, dark lustrous 
green above, glaucous beneath, oval and 4ins. to 6}ins. 
long. Where space is a consideration, no handsomer or 
more interesting 
oak can be grown. 
Q. Mirbeckii is 

a native of South 
Portugal, but is 
more abundant in 
North Africa, 
where it  consti- 
tutes forests of 
great economic 
value and is to be 
found up to 12oft. 
high. It grows 
very well in Eng- 
land, where are 
trees 6oft. to 8oft. 
high. It shows 
considerable varia- 
tion in leaf, the 
best forms having 
leaves up to 8ins. 
long and half as 
much wide. Un- 
doubtedly one of 
the handsomest 
and most desirable 
of all oaks, it has 
the additional 
merit of retaining 


STEM OF THE FULHAM OAK, its leaves until the 
The rough, corky bark shows the New Year or even 
influence of the cork oak. longer. Last win- 


ter was unusually 
mild, and the tree at Kew, which is here illustrated, 
was in good foliage in February. QQ. macranthera from 
the Caucasus has leaves as large as those of Q. Mirbeckii, 
but from it, as well as from Q. conferta and Q. pontica, 
it differs in the dense down on leaf and young shoot. 

The Turkey oak (Q. Cerris) is so well known that no 
description of it is needed. It grows remarkably well in 
this country, so well, indeed, that, like an easy-tempered 
friend who causes no trouble, its merits are apt to be 
obscured. Mr. Vicary Gibbs regards it as ‘‘a bit of a 
weed,’’ and it is, perhaps, without distinction in youth, 
but with age it acquires a noble dignity. A variegated 
form of it may, to people who like variegated trees—of 
whom I am not one—be recommended as one of the best. 
The chestnut-leaved oak (Q. castanzfolia) is a relative of 
the Turkey oak, a very fine tree, of which one form is 
found in the Caucasus and another in North Africa. The 
leaves are so like those of the Spanish chestnut as to be 
mistaken sometimes for them. A magnificent example 
at Kew has a trunk 12ft. in girth. 

The Lebanon oak, Q. Libani, is a very elegant tree, 
with slender branches and narrow, prominently toothed 
leaves; it is described as growing 3oft. or 4oft. high ina 
wild state. Being very hardy and succeeding well in this 
country, it should not be omitted from any collection of 
oaks. Related to it is the Macedonian oak (Q. macedonica), 
a stiffer and less graceful tree, but of neat and pleasing 
habit, the narrow leaves being of a greyish-green and 
remaining on the tree until nearly Christmas. 

In connection with European oaks two notable 
hybrids must be mentioned: the Lucombe oak and 
Turner’s oak. Q. Lucombeana, the best known and 


QUERCUS MIRBECKII. 
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This tree is about thirty years old, and is 3o0ft. high 


R. A. Malby. THE FULHAM OAK, 


One of the several distinct varieties derived from the 
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perhaps most valuable of all hybrid oaks in this country, was 
raised in Lucombe’s nursery at Exeter about 1765. Its parents 
are Turkey oak and cork oak. Like most hybrid trees, it is 
remarkably vigorous, and splendid trees are to be seen on the 
Devon and Cornish estates. The finest I have seen are at Carclew 
in the latter county, where are trees over tooft. high and 13ft. 
in girth. The Lucombe oak bears fertile acorns from which 
several varieties have been raised. The most striking of these 
is var. crispa, a nearly evergreen tree with very corky bark 
(inherited from Q. Suber), and glossy dark green leaves. Another 
is the Fulham oak, which gets its name from a tree that grew in 
Osborne’s once famous nursery at Fulham, covered this long time 
with bricks and mortar. Two large trees at Kew, of graceful 
habit, grow not far from the main entrance. A remarkable variety 
is diversifolia, with leaves of extraordinarily diverse shapes. 

Turner’s oak (Q. Turneri) is generally considered to have 
been raised in the nursery of a Mr. Turner at Holloway Down, 
Essex, in the eighteenth century, and its parents to be Q. pedun- 
culata and Q. Ilex. Probably this is correct as far as the former 
is concerned, but it is difficult to find any evidence of the holm 
oak in its origin. It is usually a low, rounded form, rarely more 
than 4oft. high, but wider than it is high, in full leaf a pleasant- 
looking tree with dark green leaves, 2ins. to 4ins. long, that 
remain on the shoots until February or March. It has one defect 
in that for some weeks it retains a small proportion of its weather- 
beaten foliage. One likes a tree to be either deciduous or genuinely 
evergreen ; for some time in the early spring this is neither one 
nor the other. 

AMERICAN OAKS. 

There is no doubt that, of the American oaks, the group 
known as “‘ red oaks ”’ are the best for this country, and that of 
the red oaks the best is Q. coccinea, the scarlet oak, especially 
that form of it known as “ splendens.”’ It is not only the most 
richly coloured in autumn of all oaks, but it retains its leaves 
longer in beauty and never fails to colour a glorious red. A 
similar but more graceful tree is the pin oak (Q. palustris). It 
has more slender, often pendulous, branchlets, and the leaves turn 
crimson in autumn, but not, in my experience at least, so unfail- 
ingly as those of Q. coccinea do. Both these species have the deeply 
lobed leaves characteristic of the red oak group, shining green 
beneath ; but QO. palustris is distinct from Q. coccinea in the large 
tufts of tawny down in axils of the veins beneath. The common 
red oak (Q. rubra) is easily distinguished from the two preceding 
ones by the leaves being quite dull beneath. It is a fine oak, 
growing more freely in this country than any other American 
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species. A tree at Pains Hill is 8o0ft. high, with an enormo, 
trunk, 19ft. in circumference. The leaves are of fine size, som: 
times gins. long and 6ins. wide ; and, although they do not compa: 


with those of Q. coccinea in their autumnal hues, they neverth: - 


less turn very pleasing shades of reddish or yellowish brown. 
The so-called black oak (Q. velutina) has the largest leay: 

of all American oaks cultivated in this country. On young tre: 

at Kew they are not infrequently 12ins. to 15ins. long and 6ins. 1 


8ins. wide. The tree is well worth growing for this characte: , 


the leaves turn dull red or brown in autumn. Professor Sargen 
in his recent edition of ‘‘ Trees of North America,’’ unites tl 
“red ’’ and ‘‘ black’ oaks in the same group. The real Q. nigr \ 
is a distinct but rather uncommon tree, with thin, pale green leay: 
that stay on the branchlets until the New Year. It is apt to | 
confounded with Q. marilandica (which has also been call 
nigra), a very different oak, with remarkable looking, wedg: - 
shaped leaves up to 7ins. long. Mr. Vicary Gibbs considers 
the handsomest among oaks. Unfortunately, it is rare ani 
difficult to get ; perhaps the best and healthiest tree in Englan i 
is in Mr. Chas. Eley’s grounds at East Bergholt, in Suffolk. 

The ‘“ white” oaks, of which Q. alba, Q. bicolor, Q. macro- 
carpa and Q. Prinus, among others, are in cultivation, do so 
badly in most parts of this country that they are not wort! 
growing except where oaks are made a speciality. Q. Prinus, the 
chestnut oak, is, perhaps, the best of the group. 

The willow oaks of North America are best represented in 
this country by Q. Phellos, an old species introduced at least 
two hundred years ago. It succeeds well and there are some 
fine specimens scattered over the country. One at Kew 
approaches goft. in height and another has a trunk rift. in 
girth. The leaves are willow-like in shape, being 2ins. to 5}ins. 
long, din. to 1in. wide, but not willow-like in colour, being pale, 
glossy green and almost smooth. This is an elegant tree ot 
rounded shape well worth cultivation. To the same group 
also belongs Q. imbricaria, a handsome oak with leaves of the 
same shape and relative proportions as those of Q. Phellos, 
but much larger. 

I will conclude by adverting to an oak from Japan and 
other countries in the Far East, incidentally mentioned in a 
previous paragraph, which always attracts notice by the large 
size of its foliage. This is the Daimyo oak (Q. dentata). Excepting 
Q. velutina in its best form, the leaves are the largest among hardy 
oaks, occasionally over 12ins. long by 6ins. or 7ins. wide. Apart 
from this, however, it has no great merit, being of unsatisfactory 
habit and liable to ill-health. 


THE JERSEY COW 


By a Member of the Council of the English Fersey Cattle Society. 


HE Jersey is probably the oldest pure breed of cattle 
in the country, and this purity is guaranteed, as no 
cattle for breeding purposes have been allowed to be 
imported into the island of Jersey for over a hundred 
years. Jerseys hold a peculiar position in England, 
as they have been owned and bred very largely by private owners, 
who appreciate them for their beauty as well as for the large 
amount of the best milk and butter they produce. Up to the 
present time, owing to the importation of cheap Colonial and 
foreign butter, there has been no general demand for the choice 
article produced by the Jersey cow. In England, also, all milk 
has been sold at one price, regardless of its quality and nutritive 
content. For these reasons this breed has not made the pro- 
gress as a commercial cow that it has done in America, Canada 


and Australia, as well as in New Zealand. In the last dominion 
it is said that a large proportion of the butter exported to this 
country is produced from Jersey milk. 

It is not surprising that, as Jerseys have heretofore been 
owned by comparatively wealthy people, the breed has always 
been well represented at the larger shows, and in many cases 
the numbers in the Jersey classes have exceeded the entries of 
all other breeds. In 1886 the English Jersey Cattle Society first 
offered prizes for those cows which yielded in the show-yard 
the largest quantity of butter by the practical test of the 
churn, and later these butter test classes were thrown open 
to all breeds of cattle. The results prove that, when live 
weight, length of period of lactation and weight of butter 
are taken into consideration, there is no breed that can 
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compare with the Jersey as a butter cow. A comparison of 
the various breeds, made by Mr. Ernest Matthews, the butter 
test judge at the R.A.S.E. Show at Derby in 1921, gives the 
following figures : 
Average Resu'ts of the Catt’e in the Butter Test Classes. 
CLASS 215A.—EXCEEDING 920LB. LIVE WEIGHT. 


PF ool Live Days Butter 
“com- Breed, . eight, in Milk, Butter. Rutio. Points, 
peting. milk, 
g Dairy Shorthorns Ib. Ib. oz. Ub. 02. lb. 
(Pedigree) 1,377 34 49 32 1 10,4 29.62 26.58 
I Do. (Non-Pedigree) 1,302 63 59 2 I 15 30.51 33.30 
8 Lincoln Red _ Short- 
horns ee .. 1,489 46 55 72 2 138 26.18 34.50 
3 Devons i -. 1,344 59 44 10 1 10,4, 27.01 28.48 
1 South Devons .» 4j673 37 65 10 213% 23.29 45:25 
1 Red Polls i .« 4,965. 33 §3 22 & 233 20:55 20:50 
1 Ayrshires — -» &)225 42 50 12 © OF 36:50 25.05 
3. British Friesians -. 1,430 52 53 14% 1 124 30.26 29.70 
4 Jerseys.. wi sb 973 96 44 12 2 64 18.41 44.27 
6 Guernseys.. .. 1,050 61 43 62 1 123% 24.07 30.90 
3. Kerrys os -. 945 30 #5 434 2 13% 24.01 29:03 


Until quite recently it was thought that the encouragement 
of very large milk yields might result in a diminished butter fat 
ratio, but this was probably a mistaken view. Last year a 
Register of Merit for Jerseys was started, and it is interesting 
to see that of the cows whose test has already been completed, 
one cow has given 1,205 gallons in 3065 days when 8} years old, 
with 5 per cent. of butter fat. ‘This cow has given an average of 
1,110 gallons per annum for six years, her live weight being 838lb. 

Six cows, at an average age of 5 years 60 days, have given 
over 1,090 gallons each, averaging 1,037 gallons, with 5.02 per 
cent. butter fat; the average of all the cows tested being 
835 gallons of milk with 5.17 per cent. butter fat, thus showing 
that the largest yields show very little loss in the percentage of 
butter fat. 

It is fortunate that the Jersey escaped to a large extent the 
recent boom in prices as well as the slump which has followed. 
To-day Jerseys can be bought at moderate prices, but the great 
demand for the heavier milking cows is sending up the price 
of these very quickly. During the last three years the member- 
ship of the English Jersey Cattle Society has increased from 
530 to 831 at the last meeting of the council. 

The society publishes an illustrated quarterly paper, 
the Jersey Cow, which contains many photographs and _ par- 
ticulars of the progress of the breed, and the council has just 
undertaken the revision of the society’s publication ‘‘ Feeding 
and Management,” as the third edition is almost sold out. 
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MR. WALTER BUTCHER’S ECCLESDEN COLONEL. 


Local Jersey cattle clubs have recently been formed in 
various parts of England, and are very successfully looking after 
the local interests of the breed. 

The illustrations accompanying these notes show that type 
and beauty have by no means been sacrificed in animals that 
have given large yields of milk year after year. ‘The most 
necessary points of a good dairy cow of any breed are prominently 
exemplified in the most successful Jerseys in the show-ring ; 
they include a perfectly shaped, square and well hung udder, 
a fine and level setting on of tail, great depth of body, well 
sloped, fine shoulders, and the most beautiful heads of any 
breed. 

The Jersey professes to be a “ milking machine,” and she 
fulfils her purpose admirably. Butter made from Jersey milk 
is recognised to be so good that it is excluded from classes 
where butter from ordinary cows is shown. More cheese of 
the highest quality can be made from Jersey milk than from 
the milk of any other breed. Cream can be produced at a very 
handsome profit, as a pint of cream worth 3s. can be taken 
from 5 quarts of milk and the skim milk is left to pay for the 
trouble. 

A number of careful tests made by the medical profession 
prove that Jersey milk is ideal for rearing infants from the 
earliest age. Jersey cattle are also now being largely kept by 
those producing Grade A (Certified) milk. Recent statistics 
prove that, in relation to her live weight, the Jersey is the largest 
producer of milk of any breed ; but as the butter fat and total 
solids contained in her milk are, on an average, vastly in excess 
of the amount demanded by the Government standard, it is 
necessary to feed her liberally to get the best results. In a small 
and well known herd of Jerseys consisting of eight cows, five 
will have given over 1,000 gallons a year, and the whole herd of 
all ages averages 1,100 gallons. 

The Jersey is pre-eminently the cow for the small-holder ; 
her docility, small size and long lactation period, as well as 
her large yield of milk, cream and butter, go to make her the 
ideal cow to be managed by women and children. The writer 
recently saw a Jersey cow in the three-acre paddock of a villa in 
Devonshire whose surplus milk had been sold to a local dairy 
for {110 in twelve months, after supplying the family with its 
milk, butter and Devonshire cream. This, no doubt, is an 
extreme case, but what a Jersey has done a Jersey under careful 
management can do. There is a growing demand among con- 
sumers for Jersey milk, and, as this demand is rapidly overtaking 
the supply, it is evident that it will not be long before the Jersey 
in England at last comes into her own. W. E. Bupcetr. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


What magic is there in a simple song, 


That makes it grip the heart of man ? 


What alchemies to common words belong, 


That they the hemisphere can span ? 


A simple song becomes a magic one, 


Plain words can wear an aureole, 


The simplest song 


ecomes a magic tone, 


If both spring direct from the soul. 


Maup SLESSOR 
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OWEVER experienced or enthusiastic a needlewoman Heal » Son Li 
you are it is safe to say that you will learn at least one , 


useful new fact from “The Art of Needlework.” ° : - 
To the housewife who has never found the time or the HIS on and novel fitting makes 
opportunity to gain practical experience in sewing, this . #& an imposing decoration out of two of the 
charming and instructive publication is particularly useful. simplest of twin beds, besides providing bed- 
side comfort to the point of luxury. Note the 


I:sued by the Singer Sewing Machine Co. Ltd. as a part of 
in world-wide service to needlewomen, “The Art of deep shelf on the outer sides and the book- 





Needlework” is a handbook of sewing which you cannot shelves and ledge on the inner sides of this 
afford to be without. apt contrivance. 
Send a postcard to-day or fill in this coupon i Painted to match the decorative $2 (Without 
—the postage stamp is your only expense. scheme of the room, price the Beds) 
Can also be supplied in Panelled Oak or Mahogany. 
BSE or eect tke eee enews es tenven: 
SINGER 7 > All orders carriage free to any railway station in the country. 
‘ 0 ' A New Edition of Heal & Son’s Wood Bedsteac 
SEWING ‘ ¢ pon for Free Copp : Ace pond i nahn an of oo 
MACHINE ‘ Please send me ~ free and without ' the pa cee eee oat Free, Also neve Price 
’ bligation a copy of **The Art of Needle- ' ists 0, ing, Blankets and Qu on application. 
co. LTD. ; a oe ' 
ee ee | | ig td 
Churchyard, ' ADDRESS ‘ a on oe 
ERR nen ee eee nee rTenre : TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD WI1 
a £};- i aa elaine Bedding, Bedstead Upholstery and Furniture Makers 


Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics, and Decorative things 














Gem-setWarcues of’ FhiGnest QuaLiITy 


GUARANTEED BY 
MAPPIN €wWEBB 






Platinum Wrist Watch, with 
Engraved sides. Artistically set 
with Diamonds and Cabochon 
Sapphire Winding Button, 
Moire Silk Band. 







£530 0 0 
Platinun Wrist Watch, s¢ i FPm_ hh": —. “tee 
with Diamonds and Onyx. 
Moire Silk Band. 
£45 0 0 
Platinum 11 atch, 
with Diamonds and Onyx. 
A CATALOGUE of Moire Silk Band. 


WATCHES ~ POST FREE £55 6 0 


MAappIN ¢e WEBB 


London: 158-162,Oxford 8! W.1. 2,Queen Victoria St E.C4. 172, Regent St W.1. 
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LADIES’ GOLD 
WATCH WRISTLETS 


ASPREYS 


BOND ST., LONDON, W. 1 


GENTLEMEN’S GOLD 
WATCH WRISTLETS 











9-ct. GOLD £11 10 0 
18-ct. GOLD £16 15 


9-ct. GOLD. 
£12 0 0 


9-ct. GOLD 
£8 12 6 











ENGLISH LEVER TIMEPIECE. 
Height 6ins. 

Amboyna Wood and Ivory Case 9-ct. GOLD. 
$7 2 6 £9 5 0 





DIAMONDS. 
0 


PLATINUM 
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18ect. GOLD, 
£9 15 0 


18-ct. GOLD (2. 
WATCH AND ¥* 
15-ct. GOLD Y 
BRACELET. 
£16 0 0 


18-ct. GOLD 
£12 15 0 





8-DAY CLOCK IN FOLDING CASE. 


Morocco Leather - - 4 2 % 
18-ct. GOLD. Crushed Morocco Leather - £4 7 6 
13: 5 0 Crocodile Leather — - = A497 « 





The house of over one hundred years 
ASPREYS ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW AT— ASPREYS 


Gerrard 455%. 


Gerrard 8583. 

















oe and to think I might have saved 
all the money spent on the new lino if only 
I] had used RONUK and prevented the old 
from rotting away and losing its pattern! 

Experience is a hard taskmaster ; | shall 
see the new lino is polished regularly with 
RONUK instead of being ruined by constant 
scrubbing.” 


SSI RONUKRSeS 


LBD 





E 

There's 

A ° 
it FLOOR POLI 

vr _ like 

by RONUK 

Ky fi It protects the surface because the wear is on the Ronuk— 

“4 ee not on the Lino. It polishes, preserves and purifies. 
polishing For your Furniture, use Ronuk Furniture Cream, 
FLOORS which gives ‘‘ The Brighest Shine in the Shortest Time." 


When buying KONUE, ask to see that wonderful 
labour-saving device, the RONUK HOME POLISHER, 
Sold Everywherc. Manufactured by RONUE, Ltd., Portslade, Sussex. 
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Reversible Satin 
PETTICOATS 


FOR PRESENT WEAR 
















This attractive and inex- 
pensive Petticoat is made 
by our own workers from 
rich quality double satin. 
It is cut on new and straight 
lines without bulkiness, and 
as it is reversible is a 
most practical and useful 
garment. 



















REVERSIBLE PETTICOAT (as 
sketch) for winter wear, made 
in double satin, cut on new 
lines without bulk, and_ richly 
embroidered and hemstitched at 
foot. In black/jade, black/royal, 
brown’ fawn, brown/saxe, covert 
tan, navy/cherry, and other at- 
tractive colourings. Length 32 
to 35 inches. 


PRICE 39 [6 


APPROVAL. 


EGRESS 
Debenham 
biredbady 
Wigmore Street. 

(Cavendish Square) London W) 





















SENT ON 














CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TWO NESTS INTERWOVEN. 
To THE EDITOR. 

© .—I was deeply interested to read in your 
( :respondence column of August 4th of 
t.» birds’ nests having been found interwoven. 
n lucky enough to have had a like experi- 
e--e in finding two nests similarly interwoven, 
y in this case the nest above was a green- 
ch’s. I came across this nest when birds- 
sting Over twenty years ago in a small wood 
joining Coulsdon Rectory, near Caterham. 
ither of the nests was disturbed, and both 
rds laid and hatched their young. As 
ion as they left their nests I carefully cut 
wn the two nests, which was not an easy 
tisk, as they were built on an ash tree covered 
ith ivy. I still have them in my possession, 
ut, unfortunately, did not have a photograph 

taken.—P. C. SWAN. 


A SCILLY ASS. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The humble donkey is generally called 
an ass in more senses than one, although often 
unjustly; but the donkey which mistook 
the young of another animal, and that a denizen 
of the sea, for her own is, verily, an ass indeed. 
In the Isles of Scilly, where the ‘‘ moke” 
is one of the chief beasts of burden, a donkey 


misplaced her own foal, and in her wanderings 
in search of it spied upon the beach a white 
object repcsing in a shallow pool of water 
left by the tide. Rushing in to rescue it, she 
gripped it in her teeth and carried it to terra 
firma and from there to the field where she 
had last seen her own offspring. Probably 
because this strange creature would not take 
nourishment, she started “ hooting” for all 
she was worth. So long and continuous was 
her music that the nearest farmer and his family 
came out to investigate, to find the faithful 
but easily gulled creature carrying in her mouth 
a very young specimen of the great grey seal, 
clothed in its pure white pelage. Peace was 
restored by the rightful offspring being found 
and returned to the devoted mother, and her 
strange foster-child replaced in the ocean. 
—H. W. RosInson. 


A LETTER FROM UGANDA. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I send you two photographs of buffaloes 
taken by my son, J. R. McD. Elliot, in Uganda, 
together with an extract from his letter describ- 
ing how he took them: “I had a very inter- 
esting experience with buffaloes on one of the 
islands of Lake George (a small lake in the 
Western Province of Uganda). I was coming 
back across the lake one Sunday morning, a 














simply glorious day, when I noticed two black 
specks on the shore as we approached the 
island. Through glasses I saw that they were 
buffaloes drinking at the water’s edge, so I told 
my fellows to make toward the island, as I 
thought I might get a photograph. I sat on 
the bow of the big log-canoe with my camera 
ready, so that I could take a snap the first 
moment they showed any sign of moving off. 
When we got within about 2ooyds., a whole lot 
more buffs. came down and joined the first, 
making nine in all. We got nearer and nearer 
and I thought that they must move off, but 
they evidently had no intention of doing so, and 
seemed to think it was blooming cheek of us 
to dare to venture on their preserves; as it 
to show their displeasure they haughtily 
disregarded us. As we got nearer and nearer I 
took three photographs, the last from about 
2oyds. distance of the herd; and still they 
ignored us, and two old fellows sat down in 
the water and had a good bath just as if they 
wanted to show their utter contempt for us 
I really could not resist a shot at one of them, 
so I picked the largest of the herd and gave 
him one barrel of solid; I had no soft nose 
with me; he dropped straight, gave a kick or 
two and then lay still. When I cut him open 
the bullet was found to have gone through 
his heart, knocking about 2 quarter of it 
away.”’—E. ELLIorT. 











‘“* NEARER AND NEARER”: BUFFALOES ON LAKE GEORGE, 
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A COLOSSAL LIZARD. 


THE GOANNA. 
To THE Eptiror. 

Sir,—I hope your readers may be interested 
in this photograph of a huge lizard, the Austra- 
lian goanna. These animals, which are 
protectively coloured, are found throughout 
the Australian and Tasmanian bush. In the 
tropical regions they attain to a length of 
several feet—J. A. D. PHILLIPs. 


THE RHYME OF THE WILLOW 
PATTERN. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—I wonder if any of your correspondents 
could kindly tell me the rhyme of the “‘ Willow 
pattern,” of which I only know the first two 
lines : 
“Two swallows flying high 
A pretty vessel passing by.’ 
—L. W. B. 


> 


ST. CRISPIN’S DAY. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers have 
noticed how rich October 25th is in anni- 
versaries. First of all, naturally, we call to 
mind the fine speech which Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of King Harry : 
“And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered.” 


I sometimes think to myself how untrue that 
proud boast has proved. How many people 
remember that October 25th is the date of 
our victory at Agincourt? A more recent 
battle is also well-nigh forgotten. Balaclava 
was fought on the same day of the month ; but 
the Great War has wiped out memories of 
the Crimea, and few veterans are left to us 
in 1923. But the day is not only associated 
with battles, it is also the death-day of one 
of our great poets—Geoffrey Chaucer. Oldest 
of all, and completely clouded by the mists 
of time, is the saint whose name day was once 
a festival—St. Crispin. As all the world knows, 
he is the patron of shoemakers, and great 
festivities once celebrated his anniversary. 
In France they were particularly general ; 
but England and Scotland were scarcely 
behindhand. The guilds of shoemakers, or 
cordwainers and cobblers as they used to be 
called, would organise processions through 
the streets, with banners flying and music 
adding to the gaiety. Various members of 
the craft would dress up to represent “‘ King ”’ 
Crispin and his Court; and in Edinburgh 
and Stirling in particular these pageants 
became famous. One strange custom was 
peculiar to Tenby. There, an effigy of the 
saint was suspended from the church steeple 
the night before, and taken down and carried 
around in procession on the morning of the 
25th. A mock document said to be the “ last 
will and testament’ of the saint was read 
aloud, amid noisy merriment, and some small 
article of clothing was left at the house of 
each shoemaker. The grand finale came when 
all the clothes had been distributed and the 
stuffing of the figure alone remained. The 
crowd made a football of that, and kicked 
it about until they tired of the amusement. 
In those days the shoemakers retaliated with 
similar horseplay on St. Clement’s Day, when 
the carpenters’ patron met with like disrespect- 
ful treatment. Of St. Crispin himself little 
is known that is more than legendary; but 
the story is a delightful one for those who are 
not given to critical scepticism. Crispin and 
his brother, Crispinian, left Rome when they 


A PEAR TREE LORETTE PRUNED. 


became Christians and went to Soissons as 
missionaries. By day they preached to the 
people ; but in the night they worked hard 
as shoemakers. They showed great considera- 
tion for the poor, mending their shoes for very 
small sums of money. As a reward for their 
thoughtfulness, an angel used to come and 
provide them with leather. They suffered 
martyrdom under the Emperor Maximian, 
and an old Kentish tradition declared that 
their bodies were thrown into the sea and 
washed up on Romney Marshes.—FEDDEN 
TINDALL. 


PRECOCITY OF THE MODERN FOWL. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The precocity of the modern, highly 
developed strains of laying fowls is by way of 
becoming a worry to the poultry keeper. 
Whereas the uninitiated would conclude that 
his chief efforts would be towards the pro- 
duction of eggs, it is a fact that he has to give 
considerable thought to plans to prevent his 
birds laying at too early an age, before they 
are mature in frame. This is well illustrated by 
the following record. A sitting of White 
Wyandotte eggs was hatched on February 14th. 
One of the resultant pullets disappeared about 
the middle of June. She returned on August 
16th with a brood of thirteen chicks, of which 
twelve are now alive and doing well.—E. 
BROWN. 





LORETTE PRUNING. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In the hope that your fruit-growing 
readers may be interested, I am sending a 
photograph of a pear tree which has been 
lorette pruned since 1920, previous to which 
time it had been winter pruned by cutting 
hard back, and for some twenty-five years it 
had never had any fruit. The variety is 
Pitmaston Duchess, and the tree is about 
forty to forty-five years old. The whole of 
the pruning since 1920 has been on the lorette 
system, viz., during the months of June to 





September, and there has been no wir‘er 
pruning. This is, of course, a notoriously 
bad year for pears all through the country ; 
nevertheless, I was able to gather two bushels 
of fine pears from this tree, many of them 
weighing 1lb. and over. I have every reason 
to think that, if next season is a normal one, 
there will be a very heavy crop from this tree, 
and should this be the case I propose sending 
you a similar photograph next year. Should 
any of your readers require any information 
with regard to lorette pruning I shall be 
pleased to send them particulars of the books 
and pamphlets on the subject. In conclusion, 
I would add that I have had great success with 
this method of pruning bush and pyramid 
pear trees, more especially with the varieties 
of Doyenné du Comice, Thompson’s and 
Louise Bonne.—FReDk. Bostock. 


A CORNER OF OLD SUSSEX. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—Sussex has many quaint old towns and 
villages, but not one of them possesses a more 
picturesque and unspoilt corner than that of 
the old Causeway at Horsham, the capital of 
West Sussex. This little street, with its old 
gabled houses and cottages and line of pollard 
chestnuts and limes, leads only to the church ; 
there are very little traffic and no modern houses 
at the church end, so it still remains a peaceful 
spot, with bright glimpses of gardens between 
the houses. The roofs of nearly all the cottages 
are made of Horsham stone, and these large 
grey slates, many covered with moss or lichen 
and all of them a beautiful colour, add another 
touch of beauty to the scene. Roofs are no 
longer made of Horsham stone—no modern 
house would stand the weight of these heavy 
slabs! At the end nearest the church there 
are two seventeenth century gabled houses ; 
in the garden of these is an old well, the water 
of which was used in olden days for baptisms 
in the adjoining church, St. Mary’s (which 
is also roofed with Horsham stone). ‘The well 
is now covered in.—MAaupeE TEEVAN. 





THE OLD CAUSEWAY, HORSHAM. 
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F you pay for electric light you want all the light 
you can get for the money you spend. You want 
‘FULLOLITE.’ It’s the electric lamp that gives 
the light without the glare. It saves your eyes—and 
your pocket. Don’t say to your electrician ‘‘ Give 

me some electric lamps.” Specify what you want. Ask 
for ‘FULLOLITE ’—and see that you get them. One 
‘FULLOLITE’ in your home will prove its superiority 
to you. See how its special opal bulb diffuses a soft, 
white, comfortable light throughout the room. See how 
it spreads an atmosphere of cheery comfort wherever 
it is used. Once you have tried ‘FULLOLITE’ you 
will have them in every room in your house. 





Ask for it by name ! ® 


ULLOLI 


| ‘The light without the glare 


rience Gave poten Sold wherever electric lamps 
are sold. 




















Made only by THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
123-125, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Theres an 


EDISWA 


PRODUCT for every Electrical purpose 








C.F.H. 23 i 
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The Armstrong 
Siddeley ‘Four-14’ 


| The Armstrong Siddeley 
Four-14 is an all-British car 
which will compete in per- 
formance and in price with 
|| the world’s motor products. 



























roomy and comfortable—with 4ft. 8in. 
track, g} to Ioin. ground clearance, and an 
engine which develops over 30 h.p. Easy to 
handle, and in the highest degree reliable. 
Its first cost is very moderate—{360-fully equipped. 
Running expenses are light. Petrol consumption 
averages 26 to 28 miles per gallon. Owing to 
the lightness of its construction and the perfect 
method of transmission of power, the wear on 
tyres is extremely light. 
Its designers have given particular attention to 
the requirements of the inexperienced. The 
points needing attention have been reduced to 
Four-14 Standard 
OPEN TOURING CAR, 


a minimum. 
Complete, £360 


Write for Folder Bx. 


[ will go anywhere a car can go. It is 





London : 10, Old Bond Street, W.1, 


Agents in all principal centres. 










































1924 PRICES 


FOUR CYLINDER 14 hop. £ 
Chassis, fully equipped 260 
2-Seater with Dickey 360 
Standard Open Touring 360 
Standard Open Touring with special equipment 385 
Saloon 480 
Saloon Landaulette 505 


SIX CYLINDER 18 hop. 
Chassis, fully equipped 480 
5-Seater Open Touring Car, completely equipped 670 
(including rear screen, luggage grid, etc.) 
Saloon 765 
Landaulette 820 
Enclosed Limousine (including partition and extra seats) 860 
Enclosed Landaulette (including partition and extra seats) 860 


SIX CYLINDER 30 hp. 


Chassis, fully equipped 700 
5-Seater Open Touring Car, completely equipped 950 


(including rear screen, luggage grid, etc.) 


Landaulette 1125 
Limousine 1125 
Enclosed Limousine 1250 
Enclosed Landaulette 1250 


{| Front wheel brakes can be supplied to 30 h.p. models at 
an extra cost of £35. 


The Equipment of each Model is complete and includes every item 














desired in a high-class motor carriage. 








London, Manchester, Newcastle, 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY 
(Allied with Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth & Co., Limited.) 


Manchester : 35, King Street West. 


Service Depots at Coventry, 


Leeds, Bristol and Glasgow. 


STRONG 
SIDDELEY 


YOU:-CANNOT: BUY: A BETTER: CAR 
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THE LESSER 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF TO-DAY 
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OUSE BUILDING has a 

two-fold aspect. It can be 

regarded from the point of 

view of design (meaning by 

“ design ”’ the studied charac- 
ter shown, for example, in work which 
goes by the general title of ‘‘ Georgian ’’), 
or it can be regarded from the point 
of view of construction; and in this 
latter aspect there are considerations of 
individuality which come particularly 
into review. ‘There is no essentially 
*‘ modern ”’ method of building houses, 
though attempts are made from time 
to time to evolve such a method. 
These attempts are based on reason 
that is sound enough, but the transla- 
tion of it into concrete has been without 
satisfaction, for it has presented us 
with houses either freakish or austere 
to the point of bleakness. After all, 
there is no particular merit in this 
attempt to be so modern. Everything 
good in the past in the way of building 
has been based on what has gone before ; 
and, though exception can readily be 
taken to mere repetition and copyism, it is better to speak in 
an established tongue, whatever fresh expression may be given 
to the words. Even in so formal and urban a style as the 
“‘ Georgian,” houses can be built to-day which have distinct 
individual character. Similarly, if we attempt to do what, 
for want of a better name, may be called ‘‘ Old English ” 
building, there is occasion to be direct and individual, without 
any foolish mimicking of the past. This manner of building 


Copyright. 


THREE FIELDS, 
BOXMOOR, HERTS. 


ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS BY 
Messrs. FORSYTH & MAULE. 


















sae 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
involves the use of such forms of construction as half-timber, 
thatch, and rough plasterwork, and English architects and 
English workmen have an especial talent in such work. It 
comes easily to them, whereas in America when a similar attempt 
is made the result in nine cases out of ten is harsh and lacking 
in the quality that distinguishes English work. The rightness 
of the whole thing depends on the work being genuine and 
unaffected. There are plenty of examples of the opposite. 
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Do we not easily recall those houses of prosperous 
suburbia where the aim has been to get an 
“old world” and “quaint” effect; half- 
timbered gables (but, speak it softly, mere match- 
boarding stuff, nailed on the brickwork, with a 
lick of plaster between); rooms panelled in 
the “ Tudor” style, but painfully mechanical, 
and, maybe, with cunningly rubbed stain to 
give the appearance of age; the ingle-nook 
barbarously overdone; and so on. If we want 
this sort of work—and there is great charm in 
it, when properly done—we must do it straight- 
forwardly and without affectation. ‘That it can 
be done with satisfaction, the illustrations now 
given are, I think, ample testimony. Here is 
a house on the high ground where Boxmoor lies. 
It was built in pre-war days for Mr. Frank 
Elmore, but the portions with which we are 
now particularly concerned are the additions 
which have recently been made by Messrs. 
Forsyth and Maule. To the house itself a 
goodly portion has been added to the left of 
the entrance. ‘There used to be a low projection 
at this end, enclosing a yard. This has been 
swallowed up and carried to the main roof 
level, providing on the ground floor additional 
service accommodation and on the first floor 
two new bedrooms and a bathroom, while in 
the roof space comes a_ workroom lighted 
by a large dormer on either side. The fabric 
is of genuine half-timber construction, its sturdy 
oak framing being filled in with brickwork in 
two skins, the timbers showing themselves in 
some places inside. 

Hard by, across the kitchen garden, is an 
outbuilding which offers another example of 
building in “the old manner.’’ This also has 
a timber framework, but it is elm-boarded and 
roofed with thatch. At one end is a garage, 
with space for two cars; next to it is a loose 
box for a pony; next to this a cow-standing 
for four cows; and at the further end an open 
space for fuel and other storage. The roof is 
an excellent specimen of reed thatching, with 
the customary plaited ridge. And an even more attractive 
example is seen in the roof of the gardener’s cottage. 
This little building is, indeed, of its kind, as delightful 
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a piece of modern work as could be wished for. It is marked 
by its simplicity. There is nothing “ tricked out”’ about it. 
And therein lies its especial virtue. eS 





THE EVOLUTION OF 


UGBY football, like every other form of sport, is not 
immune from the forces of evolution. During the last 
decade, forward play has shown changes more marked 
than any other phase of the game; the Mastodon of 
the ‘eighties and ‘nineties has become the Springbok 

of the present day. 

The presence of two or three Navy forwards in each of the 
recent international teams is significant, for the modern forward 
requires to be a “ handy ”’ man, no less than a “ footer’ man. 
Old Rugby players, or rather former plavers of Rugby—‘or, 
of course, no Rugby player ever grows really old—will remember 
with mixed sensations the days when a three-minute scrummage 
was not unusual, and was indeed regarded with pride. So 
recently as 1899 a well known authority on the game wrote, 
“ from a forward’s point of view heeling it out must be considered 
shirking ”’ ; nothing could, perhaps, emphasise better the change 
in forward play. The evolution of the forward has been Irish in 
one respect, attitude, for it has been retrogressive. Primitive 
man rose from his original stooping attitude to an erect position, 
whereas the early Rugby forward stood upright in the scrummage 
and only learned to bend his back when it became necessary to 
watch more closely the movements of the ball—in order to heel 
it out. As has been repeatedly pointed out, the act of heeling or 
“‘ roking,”’ as it used to be called, is the paradox of Rugby foot- 
ball, for, by performing this manceuvre, every forward puts himself 
off-side. It must be remembered that in the early days there was 
one player, instead of four, in the three-quarter line. With the 
increase in the number of “runners,” it became necessary to 
provide them with more opportunities of scoring tries, so that 
heeling out, if paradoxical, was at any rate a logical development 
of forward play. Pari passu with these alterations in the scope of 
the tight, or scrummage, play, there have been similar and no less 
sweeping modifications of play in the loose. Of these, the most 
important was the introduction of passing among the forwards. 
This came into being about 1878, and was first exploited by the 
Blackheath Club. The two plavers who had most to do with its 
success were Harry Vassall, most famous of Oxford skippers, and 
the late Arthur Budd, most virile of players and writers on 
Rugby football. It is worthy of note that passing among the 





THE RUGBY FORWARD 


backs came at a later stage. Gradually the process of passing 
extended from being confined to forwards only, then among 
forwards and backs as separate entities, to become a means of 
communication between all the players, so that, nowadays, a 
forward may—and often does—pass out to a three-quarter, or 
may even join in a passing run with the backs. 

W. W. Wakefield, to whom the mantle of W. J. A. Davies 
has already passed—by popular acclamation—as captain of the 
English team, is probably the best instance of the best type of 
modern forward. A power in the scrummage and a terror in the 
loose, with a safe pair of hands and pace enough to take his place, 
in case of need, as a wing three-quarter, he is the ideal forward in 
this generation and an inspiring leader. In former times, a forward 
who was prominent in the loose was regarded with suspicion, for 
it was thought that hard work in the scrummage and quickness 
in breaking away were incompatible. Once a man had gained a 
reputation as a “‘ winger,” he found it very hard to get the authori- 
ties to take him seriously ; he was a marked man ever after, and 
his return to favour was only possible through a veritable needle’s 
eye. 





S. M. J. Woods, a great forward in every sense of the word, 
was one of the first to show how usefully speed in the open 
may be combined with hard work in the scrummages; F. Ever- 
shed was another, while, in modern times, C. H. Pillman, of 
Blackheath, may be quoted as a conspicuous instance. 

I have left until last the one phase of forward play that 
does not seem to have progressed, dribbling. Perhaps this is 
because the modern forward has become so obsessed with the 
need for skill in passing with his hands that the older and more 
genuine part of a forward’s equipment, the use of his feet, has 
been neglected. In spite of the development of passing and 
heeling by forwards, the dribble by a fast forward, well backed-up, 
remains one of the most dangerous forms of attack in the game. 
Scotland alone, of all the countries, still maintains her former 
prowess in this art. There is no doubt that, on a wet day, when 
the ball is heavy and greasy and the speed of the three- 
quarters is at a discount, there is no more deadly weapon 
in the armoury of a Rugby team than a combined, dribbling 
rush. L. R. TosswItt. 
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of William Soutter @ 
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both by its grace and 
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manship. A hundred 
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its note. 


There are many styles and 
finishes. The one illustrated 
above is executed in old brass, 
and carries a solid 10” gong. 


Price £4 :13: 6 


A worthy member of the Soutterware family. 
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“ BLACK & WHITE” 


The Reputation of any firm is dependent on its being able to maintain 
A FINE QUALITY: 


Quality can only be maintained by Age. To ensure Age it is necessary to hold large 
stocks. Messrs. James Buchanan & Co., Ltd., and their subsidiary Companies hold the 
largest stocks of fine old matured Whiskies. Their Policy is to bond considerably in 
excess of their yearly requirements. This enables them to guarantee the Age of their 
Brand, keep up their Fine Quality, and ensure their Great Reputation both at Home 

and Abroad. 
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MUMTAZ MAHAL & THE LAWS OF HEREDITY 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


r | seems a little hard that just as the racing season of 1923 
is drawing to its close one of our illusions should be rudely 
dispelled. Until last week we did think that a season 
which has been a little disappointing, and a little colourless, 
would be memorable in Turf history as that which marked 

the appearance of a very wonderfu! filly in the Tetrarch’s grey 

‘d: aghter, Mumtaz Mahal. But she has been beaten, and as it 
has been decided that she will not run again this season, our 
fancy during the long winter evenings will have full play around 
the theory that she may not be so very wonderful after all. 
Such is the effect of one little lapse from grace on a wet October 
afternoon at Kempton Park. There have been many explana- 
tions offered of her defeat by Mr. Anthony de Rothschild’s coit, 
Arcade. One is that the jockey waited with her instead of 
allowing her to race right away as she has done in all her other 
races. Another is the obvious one, that the heavy going brought 
about her downfall. A third is that she was not quite her 
brilliant self, and that her trainer was ill-advised in allowing 
hertorun. Thelast reason is an absurd one, because Mr. Dawson 
has had far too much experience of high-class racehorses and 
knows the filly far too well to have made such a mistake. That 
the heavy going was all against her is quite correct, but if we 
join the Galtonians and consider the problem in the light of 
heredity we may arrive at the truer solution. 

It happens that this week there has been published Stephen 
Donoghue’s autobiography, ‘‘ Just my Story ’—a most enter- 
taining and fascinating volume by the way—in which the 
champion jockey has a good deal to say about Mumtaz Mahal’s 
sire, The Tetrarch. Donoghue claims—and very probably he is 
justified in doing so—that nobody knew The Tetrarch as he 
knew him. He was the man “ on top,” and a perfect and sympa- 
thetic understanding existed between him and the horse. His 
comment on The Tetrarch is this: ‘‘ I state here most emphati- 
cally that The Tetrarch was not The Tetrarch unless he could 
jump off in front and get all his rivals ‘on their heads,’ as the saying 
is. He hated to be held back to his field or waited with.”’ 
Donoghue proceeds to enumerate several examples of this 
peculiarity on the part of one of the most wonderful horses the 
Turf has ever seen. Once, in a gallop at Stockbridge, he held him 
back alongside another horse. ‘‘ The Tetrarch,’”’ he says, 
“detested this. He absolutely sulked at being held back. The 
other horse went every bit as well, and when I called on the grey 
he would not pull out any more for me.’’ Donoghue concludes 
his comments thus: ‘‘In my humble opinion The Tetrarch, 
even had he kept sound, would never have won the Derby. He 
would not have stayed the course. He did not like being held 
back or waited with and he only gave of his best when allowed 
to go straight out in front of his field—lengths in front! In 
the Derby a horse must jump out of the gate and take a handy 
position in the first two furlongs, and lay up with the leaders. 
But I honestly believe that no horse ever foaled would have been 
able to go out lengths in front of the field, in the way The 
Tetrarch could, or would, do his magnificent best, and keep it 
up for a mile and a half of the Derby course.” 

It is probable that practically everything Donoghue has 
said here about The Tetrarch applies to his daughter. The 
jiockey’s instructions before the race at Kempton were to wait 
with her, and, considering the state of the ground, they were very 
natural ones. When Arcade ranged up alongside her she pulled 
out no extra effort. The Tetrarch, according to Donoghue’s 
line of reasoning, would have done the same. The very interesting 
theory arises out of this: Could Mumtaz Mahal, had she been 
allowed to gallop well clear of her field in the first furlong at 
Kempton, as she has done in all her other races, have won as 
sasily as she did over the five furlongs at Ascot. Donoghue’s 
theory is that The Tetrarch, had he been able to start for the 
Derby, and had he been allowed to run his own race, would have 
run himself out hefore the mile and a half had been compassed. 
Although the distance at Kempton was six furlongs, the heavy 
going made it practically as severe an ordeal as seven furlongs 
would be on a firm course, and it was the opinion of many ex- 
perienced observers that when Mumtaz Mahal faltered in the 
last hundred yards she had reached the end of her tether and had 
no reserve left on which to draw—or in other words, that she 
had “run herself out.” 

If Mumtaz Mahal could but speak she might tell us whether 
it is that, like the naughty little girl, she will not play unless 
she can have the game all her own way, or whether it is that, 
like everything else equine as wel! as human, she has a weak 
spot. As it is, we must wait until next season to know the best 
or the worst about her. It is to be hoped that such an accident 
as robbed the world of ever seeing The Tetrarch in a second season 
on the Turf will not happen to her. It is, however, more than 
probable that Donoghue’s theory about The Tetrarch will 
apply to her, and that she will never stay such a course 
as the mile and a half at Epsom. All going well with 
her, she may, as a sprinter pure and simple, prove herself 
supreme next season; but as a possibility to be considered 
in connection with the decision of next vear’s classic races 





THREE YEAR OLDS. 


it might be as well to leave her out of the _ reckoning. 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that the Aga Khan, 
her owner, has tentatively decided to mate her with Epinard, 
the other equine phenomenon of the year, when she is retired 
to the stud. The remarkable I'renchman, as I write, continues 
to remain in high favour for the Cambridgeshire, despite his 
weight and the determined opposition of what may be termed 
the older school of racegoers. His weight seems at first sight 
a prohibitive one, but the records show many instances of 
wonderful performances by three year olds which were heavily 
handicapped in the Cambridgeshire. The great effort of Galtee 
More under gst. 6lb. and the victory of La Fleche under 8st. tolb. 
are well within the memory of most racegoers of the present day, 
and if we go farther back we can find still more striking examples. 
Plaisanterie’s victory under 8st. 12lb., which included her stone 
penalty for winning the Cesarewitch, was, perhaps, the greatest 
performance ever achieved in the race, for she had the Derby 
winner, St. Gatien, behind her. That of Foxhall, a few years 
earlier, was almost equally remarkable. In 1868 Blue Gown, 
which had won the Derby that year, ran second under gst. to See 
Saw, a great three year old which had 8st. 2lb. up. Three years 
previous to that Gladiateur attempted the biggest task ever 
known in the race. He carried gst. 12lb. and ran fourth, all 
three horses which finished in front of him being also three year 
olds, and he was giving between three and four stones to each 
of them. There are many Frenchmen who assert that Epinard 
is as good a horse as his great compatriot, and it is fairly generally 
acknowledged that he is the best colt that has been bred in France 
since Gladiateur. If this is anything near the truth the fact 
that he has gst. 2lb. to carry should not stop Epinard from winning 
the Cambridgeshire. 

As soon as the weights for the race appeared, most people 
agreed that it would in all probability be won by a three year 
old, and this conviction grew more deeply rooted as time went 
on. It was a little disturbing, however, to find that in the 
Duke of York Handicap decided at Kempton Park last week, 
of the six three year olds which took part in the race not one 
reached the first three, all being decisively beaten by the older 
horses. Of the sextette Verdict did best, for she was a little 
unlucky in the course of the race and was only narrowly run 
out of third place. Still, she was so much behind the winner, 
Poisoned Arrow, that she did not by any means enhance her 
Cambridgeshire chance. Moabite, the lightly weighted Solicitude, 
Daughter-in-Law, Paola and Duncan Grey all ran without any 
distinction, and the three year olds taking part in the Cambridge 
shire will have to show form a great deal in front of this if they 
are to beat the older horses or even to beat Epinard. In winning 
in such easy fashion Poisoned Arrow accomplished a far, far 
better thing than he had ever done. He was the unlucky horse 
of last season, but here he very effectively compensated his 
owner for all the previous disappointments. His very able 
and painstaking trainer, Captain Gooch, had never had the 
colt so well, and he won in a fashion that suggested that if he 
is allowed to take his chance in the Cambridgeshire he will carry 
his penalty with distinction. Captain Gooch accomplished the 
very rare feat of training the second horse as well as the winner, 
for ke has had the luckless Roman Bachelor since he left Clare- 
haven at the end of last season. When Mr. Gilpin had this 
horse as a three year old he considered him one of the best 
animals that had ever come into the Clarehaven yard, and he 
won the Esher Cup from a very big field that included Bracket. 
He is one of those high actioned horses which hit the ground very 
hard, and he could never be got quite right unless the going was 
soft. In the easy conditions at Kempton he showed what a 
good horse he is, for had his stable companion not been started 
he would have won easily. Roman Bachelor has olb. the better 
of the weights with Poisoned Arrow in the Cambridgeshire as 
compared with the Kempton race, and must have a very decided 
chance in the big handicap at Newmarket. We can remember 
how well he ran last year, when he carried 8st. 13lb. and started 
at 100 to 1, Mr. Gilpin considering that St. Louis, from the same 
stable, had by far the better chance. He finished right on 
top of the placed horses, and if the going on Cambridgeshire 
day is on the soft side he may be confidently expected to finish 
close up again. 

It is to be hoped that Pharos, which was not started for the 
Duke of York handicap, will be fit enough to run for the Cam- 
bridgeshire. He must be very nearly if not quite our best 
three year old, for he had not the same good fortune in the 
Derby as Papyrus, and there can be very little between them. 
Should Pharos be at his best, the Cambridgeshire should be a 
very interesting test as between the best French and the best 
English three year old, Pharos having an advantage of glb. in 
the weights with the French colt. It will not be too flattering 
to us if the French colt proves himself to be, say, 1olb. in front 
of our classic form. There was quite an interesting test of the 
form of both countries in the race for the Prix de l’Arc de 
Triomphe at Longchamps the other day, where Parth, which was 
third in our Derby, beat the two best representatives of the 
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French classic form, Massine and Filibert de Savoie, the winner 
of the Grand Prix de Paris. Parth is generally conceded to 
have been unlucky not to have finished closer up in our Derby, 
and he can be accepted as among the first four in our classic 
ranks. He won by a very narrow margin in Paris, and may, 
perhaps, have been a little lucky to have done so, for most good 
judges thought that too much use was made in the race of 
Filibert de Savoie, and that had he been saved for one long run 
as O'Neill saved the Irish colt, he would have beaten Parth. 
Remembering that Parth was four days on the journey from 
Wiltshire to. Longchamps and was more or less lost for a day 
before winning, we can assume that the English classic form is 
in front of the French, but not by very much. The connections 
of Epinard assert that their colt is anything from a stone to 
211b. in front of any of his age in France. This may well be the 
ease over distances round about a mile, for Epinard is certainly 
exceptional. However, we shall know the best or the worst 
about him in a dozen days from now. 


THE PLAYER-PIANO AND HOW 


OR the past ten or fifteen years the player-piano has 

been among the wonders of the world; and, like the 

telephone and the motor car, it has been a convenience 

as well as a miracle. Many musicians have learned 

to depend on the player almost as much as the business 
man depends on the telephone and motor; and thousands of 
music-lovers have learned to regard it as indispensable as their 
daily newspaper. 

The instrument was on the way to perfection as far back 
as 1905. All that has been done since appertains to the perfect- 
ing of the mechanism, to making the ‘‘ machine’”’ more delicate, 
powerful and safe, and to the curious art of making rolls. It 
was in the year 1909 that I myself, after ten years of professional 
work in music, began to study the player; and I found it then 
substantially as I find it to-day. There were the exquisitely 
responsive pedals ; the truly miraculous rapidity of articulation 
(six or eight hundred repetitions of the same note to the minute) ; 
the command of the loud and soft pedals of the pianoforte ; 
the control of tone, whereby you could play softly even when 
the motive power was fully charged; the means to separate 
the lower and higher registers of the piano ; the absolute control 
of tempo (1 discovered immediately that I could follow a singer 
in his most refined temporal nuances: ; and also that mechanical 
device which, without any skill in the performer, enables him 
to separate melody and accompaniment. The chief of the 
recent mechanical additions has been the very useful auto- 
matic working of the loud pedal of the pianoforte; and 
improvement in the tone-control levers or buttons has recently 
made these a greater convenience for the amateur who 
cannot do the greater part of his expressional playing by the 
feet alone. 

In the beginning, it was not suspected that there was a 
technique of the instrument. You were told to pump away with 
the treadles, and to “ play’’ the music by aid of the levers. 

What breath is to the singer, so motive-power is to the 
player-piano. Just consider that you play with your feet, 
and that, as the pianist has to strike a chord at the right moment 
with the right measure of force, so you, desiring a certain accent 
or emphasis, have to deliver a pedal-stroke at the right moment 
in exactly the right manner. Is not this ‘technique’? ? A 
fraction of a second too late in your stroke, and the chord is 
already made for you by the measure of motive-power already 
accumulated in the instrument ; whereupon your stroke is wasted, 
and the instrument is your master. A fraction of a second 
too soon, and you will probably elevate absurdly some slight 
rising particle of the sound ; as who should say for Macbeth : 

The deVIL damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon, 
(The spirit of which remark, by the by, is not unlike that which 
enters the soul of the sensitive musician when he first tries to 
play such a delicate thing as the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
Pathetic ’’ sonata. 

The entire technique of the player rests on the pedalling 
exactly as that of the singer rests on his breathing. Now, 
music being rhythm erected into form, pedalling has to be 
rhythmical. Music goes from one point of cadential emphasis 
to another, and the material in between either depends on the 
earlier point of emphasis or rises into the later. Consequently, 
the technique of pedalling is impossible without some slight 
musical knowledge. 

It is easy to acquire the rudiments of this knowledge. If 
we think through a few familiar hymn-tunes and songs, we 
perceive the nature of musical time; and if we play a bright 
and jolly fox-trot like the piece called ‘‘ In Old Madrid,” we 
quickly perceive not only the nature of measured time applied 
to music, but also the graceful character of instrumental 
decoration. 

By ‘‘ measured time ’’ I mean periodic accent. The con- 
ductor beats time, but his chief office is to mark accents and to 
indicate rhythmical or expressional emphasis. All music can 
be ‘‘ counted,”’ and the player-pianist has to learn how to count. 
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Very soon after this is in the hands of readers the res::!t 
will be known of another International test, the match betwen 
our Derby winner Papyrus, and the best American three ye ir 
old, Zev, at Belmont Park on Saturday. The reports about 
the well-being of Papyrus at the time of writing are not to 
encouraging, for the colt does not appear to have adapted hims. lf 
at once to the altered conditions. It is sincerely to be hop d 
that he will be at something like his best for this race, n 
which case he may be confidently counted on to give a very go 
account of himself. Jt is all in his favour that he is a han y 
horse to whom the circular course will come easy, for he show 
at Chester early in the season that he can gallop round tur:s 
with a great deal of agility. He will, however, be at many <.-- 
advantages as compared with the native colt, accustomed : |] 
through his career to galloping on a dirt track. As a real te 
however, of the merits of the three vear olds of different countrii 5, 
it will hardly be so conclusive as the race for the Cambridgeshi:e 
should Pharos enter the lists against Epinard. 


TO USE IT 


’ 


But, naturally, he requires to be told the “ time ”’ of the piece ; 
and it is here that the player roll is still deficient. We are never 
told whether a piece is in 2-beat, 3-beat, 4-beat or 6-beat time ; 
and since the fundamental time is not always self-evident, 
and since, moreover, all music varies its accents without altering 
its “‘ time,”’ this deficiency may easily be fatal. We ought to 
have our rolls marked for the time as well as for the tone; and 
the bar-line which the composer writes for the guidance of the 
instrumentalist ought to be carried into the roll for the guidance 
of the player-pianist. 

If every reader of CouNtRY LiFe who uses a player would 
write to the roll manufacturers for barred rolls, the victory would 
be won. I have advocated this reform for twelve years, but 
without a glimmer of success. 

With the player-piano we are ourselves performers. With 
the electric reproducing piano we are listeners. This instrument, 
the ‘“‘ Duo-Art ”’ of the original “‘ Pianola,’’ brings into our room 
the master-musicians of the pianoforte. This is, indeed, a 
miracle that a Pachmann or Paderewsl:i shall sit in a room and 
play a piece of music, which shall be caught up into some recording 
instrument, conveved thence to a strip of perforated paper, 
and offered me with a pianoforte that will reproduce practically 
every tonal nuance, and certainly every nuance of time and of 
emotional expression, of the original performance. . . . We 
lack the curious pleasure of seeing the musician in person ; and in 
the respect that it cannot vary, the ‘‘ Duo-Art”’ reproduction is 
without that exquisite fluidity of thought which always accom- 
panies musical performance, even where the artist and the com- 
position have been associated for many years, making the 
performance an apparently spontaneous act. The reproduction 
is, indeed, something like a beautiful steel engraving as com- 
pared with the original painting in oils. These two reserva- 
tions allowed for, the new instrument gives us everything 
the great genius of pianoforte plaving can give on the rare 
occasions we attend his concerts; it is as individual as the 
gramophone, and in addition it retains the pure tone of the 
pianoforte. 

I have heard ‘‘ Duo-Art ”’ performances of such surpassing 
refinement that nothing but Heifetz on the violin could transcend 
them. Let the reader be sure that the instrument is in perfect 
condition, and then listen to the concluding single notes of 
Percy Grainger’s record of the little Grieg piece, “ To the Spring.” 
He will observe in the last three or four of these notes a beauty 
which should cause him to say with me that this latest develop- 
ment of the automatic piano is a worthy companion of that 
latest of all wonders, the ‘‘ wireless.’”’ (Not all ‘‘ Duo-Art ”’ 
rolls are of the same excellence ; as the performer is, so is his 
record.) 

The new instrument is of great value, and it will help to 
develop our general musicianship. Yet it cannot, in the nature 
of things, offer us the personal joy of the player-piano. Its 
art is all something done for us. We listen, and we respond ; 
but only as at a concert. With our player, we ourselves are the 
makers of all the warmth and humanity that is in the performance. 
It is our skill, our knowledge and feeling, that are operative, 
and our own individual conception that comes into being. We 
are a long way below the masters ; vet we are ourselves, and self- 
realisation and personal possession are good. In the world of 
love are the wonderful Cleopatras and Juliets ; but for Touchstone 
was Audrey : 

«an ill-favoured thing, sir, but min? own; a poor humour of mine, sir, 
to (make) that that no man else will.” 


I have not, of course, stated fully the case regarding the 
new form of player, but have only broadly suggested the relation 
of the two instruments. The music-lover who lacks power 
even to master the older instrument will find it an unending 
joy, because it gives him in completeness what we others 
receive in our different way from the instrument we ourselves 
control. SYDNEY GREW. 
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By far the Greatest Value 
now obtainable in a 
Pranoforte 1s a 
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BABY GRAND 


at the Reduced Price of 


238 Guineas 


from 280 Guineas. 
Upright Pianos 155 Guineas 


A few Reconditioned Second-Hand 
Pianos at substantially lower prices. 
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@ In beauty of tone and responsiveness of touch, no 
other make of Piano surpasses a BLUTHNER. 
Musicians regard it as one of the finest pianos 
in the world. 

Other good makes, guaranteed as to tone-quality 
and durability, from 52 gns. for Upright and 
120 ens. for Baby Grands. 











“The Stradivarius of Pianofortes.’’ 
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: Deferred payments accepted or an exchange for any other make of piano arranged. 
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Regent Plate 


THE RECOGNISED SUBSTITUTE FOR STERLING SILVER 


Masai, 2 


HE Goldsmiths and _ Silversmiths 

; Company’s Regent Plate is the finest 

electro-plate made, and is THE 

BEST substitute for Sterling Silver. 

Unrivalied in workmanship, finish, and 

durability, Regent Plate offers unequalled 
quaiity and value, 





Prices of the patterns illustrated: 
Table Spoons and Forks - 4O0/- per doz. 
Dessert Spoons and Forks - 30/* per doz. 
Tea Spoons - - - - 18/- per doz 





Special lilustrated Catalogue, with reduced prices 
of Spoons, Forks, and Cutlery, sent post free. 
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READY TO-DAY, post freee HAMPTONS’ NEW BOOK C.185 


illustrating, in colour, the latest productions in tasteful Home Furnishings for the 1923 Autumn Sez son 





Hamptons Estimate free for every description of Plumbing and 





Drainage Work. Schemes and plans submitted for approval. 
= BATH ROOM. | ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
The walls are faced with | 
Vitreous glass tiles, above | een? Siw ringing xpariggn Rooting ne 
Sj hid aes ssaitntier. | their Engineer to meet clients by 
~—— which 1S a specially- | appointment to advise and submit 
es ae designed border and a | competitive estimates for wiring 
. IT ch i) 4 moulded frieze rail, all | houses complete for light, Country 
£4 + | sath 2 aha 4 | “ Brit ee a ce in 
‘ace! } mei (ils of the same material. | House Installations, bells or tele 
Li Mert TL 4 ey ates. Lag phate phones, fitting up Wireless, or for 
bipthna + rity Hamptons’ “ Popular’’ cast- mgede : ee 
Rew eee et : 1 9: | Overhauling or altering existing 
itt iron parallel Bath, with 3in. | ; 0) 04.-4; 
ie aga fst | installations. 
|| ibe haan roll edge, white porcelain, | 
enamelled inside, _nickel- | Complete :75 K.W. Plant as _illus- 
plated } valves and plug waste. trated. Operated by hand. 
“rage dimensions, cio 100 F.O.R. nearest Station - £74 00 
doit. 61n. - - = ; ; , 
Hamptons’ No. 51. 27in. x19 Full Automatic or Semi- 
in. white earthenware Lava- Automatic = - a - £34 00 
tory on aluminium pRIcE_ | 25 Volt 126 A.H. Battery 
fe stand - - - £9 0 0| for same, F.O.R. nearest 
Hy) Hamptons’ 36in. x 30in. x 1} station - : , - £31 18 6 
3 in. nickel plated single 3-bar, | Stands” - ; : - £3 30 
hot - water towel PRICE 
rail * < . £7 10 0 This plant is suitable for forty 20-watt lamps 


Hamptons are always pleased to prepare free of charge, DESIGNS, COLOUR SCHEMES, and ESTIMATES for 


DECORATIONS, PANELLING, RENOVATIONS, 


Structural Alterations, Plain Painting, Distempering. 
Plumbing and Drainage Work of every description supervised and certified by Hamptons’ Staff of Experts. 


All work is carried out by Hamptons’ permanent staff, and prompt execution is guaranteed. 


. PALL MALL EAST 
| LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: 


| BYerere)ea) OFs : Furnishers GERRARD _ 30 


Hamptons pay carriage 


to any Railway Station 





in Great Britain 
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A Well-warmed House 
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Heating without Pipes or Radiators 
JENTRAL Heating 
| with the system fav- 
7;| oured by Americans ein 
$3)and Canadians; ff 
| ~ Installed complete in or] 
four days, with no disfigure- q 
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£100—£120. Entire house, a 

halls and passages warmed Ue 

‘BELMONT. HEREFORD, HEATED THROUGHOUT BY HOT WATER throughout. . Many hun- i 
dreds of installations in the CF 

Every building in this country requires artificial United Kingdom. Gd. Write a 

heat for at least eight months out of the year, or call for Booklet, giving = 

and Central Heating is the only really economi- list of addresses of installa- ein 

cal way of providing this. We have specialized ticn aval Salt iecians OF 

in this work for over 40 years, and shall be 0 particulars. Ue 
pleased to prepare schemes and estimates for Ue 
installing apparatus in any kind of building. International Uc 
May we quote you for an installation for ® fic 
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EOUSE WARMING AND THE ENGLISH WINTER 


r’ HE discomfort of a house which is not properly warmed 
is all too familiar in this country, primarily because 
people, while grumbling at an obvious deficiency, will 
not rouse themselves to action and see what can be 
done to alter existing conditions. In the old days, 

v th the approach of winter, there was nothing to consider 

bevond the laying in of a store of wood or coal, for the open 

fireplace was the sole means of heating ; but to-day there are 

a number of other expedients that can be adopted, either by way 

0: supplement to open fires, or by the elimination of some of 

them at least, and the substitution of other means of heating 

which do not involve the Jabour and create the dirt inseparable 
from coal fires. In regard to the latter, however, it must be 
acknowledged that, since the early activities of Dr. Teale and 

Count Romford, very great improvements have been effected, 

and there are numerous patented fires now obtainable which 

give out a most admirable heat yet involve a minimum of work 
in upkeep. And with no little satisfaction do we recognise this, 
for there are very few of us in England who are ready entirely 
to banish the coal or wood fire—at least from our sitting-rooms— 
and though scientific tests may have shown that the open fire 
is wasteful as a heating agent, there is no gainsaying that there 
is nothing to equal its cheery and varying flame. Open fires 
alone, however, cannot be regarded as a satisfactory means of 
heating a house, especially a large house, and it is well therefore 
to consider the other means available. Central heating is the 
chief of these, and supplementary to it come electric fires, 
electric heaters, gas fires, anthracite stoves and oil heaters. 
These will now be considered seriatim. 





CENTRAL HEATING. 


The climate of Engiand is peculiar in that it is rarely intensely 
hot or intensely cold ; if it should be either, it is only for short 
spells; but there may be prolonged periods, beginning with 
early autumn and extending into summer, when the temperature 
is so low that some kind of heating in the house is desirable for 
comfort. The form of central heating most fitted tor such 
conditions is a low-pressure hot-water system. With it the heat 
can be quickly generated, is easily regulated, and can be main- 
tained without any uncomfortable effects being produced. 
Such an installation, moreover, can be combined with the hot- 
water supply when the demands are on a moderate scale; but 
too much duty must not be expected from one boiler, and where 
radiator heating is on a fairly extensive scale it is better to have 
two boilers working side by side, one for the warming of the house, 
the other for its hot-water supply. This is more economical 
than having one large boiler, because, in summer time, there is 
no demand for radiator heating and the boiler apportioned to 
serve this need can be put out of action, with a consequent 
saving in fuel. 

The principle of the low-pressure system is simple. The 
water is heated in a coke-fired boiler and distributed through pipes 
of small diameter to fhe radiators. The pipes are so arranged 
as to form one or more circulating systems, each system having 
its flow and return pipes, through which the water is in constant 
motion. The movement is due to the fact that when a substance 
is heated it expands, and thus, its density lessened, it becomes 
lighter and tends to rise. As, therefore, the water at the bottom 
ot the boiler becomes hot, it rises and flows out by the flow pipe 
which is connected near the top of the boiler, completes its circuit 
through the radiators (where it ‘‘ radiates’’ much of its heat, 
though the term is a misnomer, for the air is warmed by con- 
vection), and returns through the return pipe which enters the 
boiler low down, there to be warmed up again. 

This, it must be understood, is only the barest outline of 
the low-pressure system, which is varied to meet the particular 
circumstances and requirements of each house. The precise 
arrangement is best determined by the heating engineer ; 
but in connection with the position of radiators it may be pointed 
out that they are best placed beneath windows. Those who 
do not understand, sometimes think it a strange idea to put a 
radiator under the window, so that, as they believe, all the heat 
passes out oi the window. Actually, the reverse happens. The 
cold air, coming in through the bottom of the window (cold air, 
like cold water, enters low down), is warmed as it passes over 
the radiator before it mingles with the air of the room. Another 
incidental advantage of this position is that the wali is not 
marked by the rising dust particles. Ifa radiator must be placed 
against a wall it is important to deflect the rising air by means 
of a shelf which makes an air-tight contact with the wall. 
Radiators are most efficient when standing free, but, if so 
desired, they may be sunk into the wall behind a metal grille 
or some other form of screen designed to harmonise with the 
room. 

Central heating can also be effected by the system that is 
much tavoured in America and Canada, where the winters are 
much severer than ours, namely, by means of warmed air. 
With this system a furnace is placed in the basement or 
cellar, preferably beneath the hall. Fresh air is drawn into 
an outer jacket surrounding the furnace and, becoming 
heated, rises, on the principle already explained; passing up 
into the hall through a grating fixed in the floor, whence 


“ce 





it circulates through the house; the colder air, which it displaces, 
sinking and finding its way into the outer jacket of the furnace. 
A particular advantage of this system is that it can be installed 
without cutting about the house, nothing more being needed 
than the setting of the furnace in position and connecting it 
by short trunks with the inlets and outlets. 


ELECTRIC FIRES. 

Admittedly, heat which comes to us by radiation is pleasanter 
than that which comes to us by convection, since it is the form 
of heat to which we are subjected by the sun. And the best 
form of radiant heat is that which emanates from an incandescent 
body, again like the sun 
itself. In the electric fire 
we have this form of 
heat ; we have it, more- 
over, in the simplest, 
cleanest and most con- 
venient form. But, alas! 
not the cheapest. For 
this reason it is rarely 
possible to heat a room 
continuously by means of 
an electric fire; but for 
the room that requires 
intermittent heat — the 
dining-room, the bed- 
rooms, the library, per- 
haps—cheapness can ke 
added to its other virtues, 
since the fire needs only 
to be switched on for a 
short time betore the 
room is actually required 
for use, and it is turned 
off the moment it is no 
longer required; hence 
no current is wasted. 

But there are other 
advantages in the electric AN ELECTRIC BOWL FIRE. 
fire. The apparatus is 
portable. It is, therefore, not necessary to have a fire in 
every room. Provided every room is wired, it becomes possible 
to install a fire anywhere at a moment’s notice. And _ this 
leads to another point which is important for those building 
a new house. It is, that the electric fire does not require a flue. 
Thus a considerable saving in labour and materials can be effected. 

Electric fires are made in a variety of forms and vary in 
power from a small halt-kilowatt heater, suitable for a dressing- 
room, to a three-kilowatt fire, which will heat a large room. 








ELECTRO-VAPOUR RADIATOR IN A HALL, 


But the method is always the same. It consists in bringing to 
incandescence a series of wires by the passage of the electric 
current. In most fires it is possible to control the amount of 
current, and, therefore, the amsunt of heat emitted. There is 
an equally great variety in the design of the fires, some being 
intended to be set permanently in position in a fireplace, among 
these being fires that give an exact simulation of a clear-burning 
coal fire; while others, of bowl or other form, are intended to be 
moved where wanted. 

-articularly to be noted also is the method ot heating by 
electro-vapour radiators. In appearance these resemble ordinary 
hot-water radiators, but instead of being fixed and connected 
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to a piping system, they are portable and free, needing only to 
be attached by a flex to a wall plug. They have an electric 
element embodied at the bottom and this heats the water enclosed 
in the sections of the radiator. Steam is thus generated, rises 
to the top of the radiator, and then, becoming cooled, condenses 
and falls as water, to ke again heated. Thus one gains the 
facilities of rediator heating without any of the costs ot installation 
which this ordinarily involves. 
GAS FIRES. 

The gas fire was the first serious alternative to the open 
coal fire, and it is still the most frequent alternative met with. 
Like the electric fire, it produces radiant heat, but whereas 
at the beginning of its career 
it had certain disadvan- 
tages, such as its ugliness, 
its irritating noise during 
combustion, and _ its ten- 
dency to give off unpleasant 
fumes, to-day these dis- 
advantages have been alto- 
gether overcome. It is now 
possible to get a gas fire of 
good design and fine work- 
manship which will burn 
absolutely silently and_ is 
perfectly hygienic. The 
heaviness of the atmosphere, 
so often a cause of com- 
plaint with the old gas fires, 
was chiefly due to the fact 
that the air in the room 
was not changed with suffi- 
cient frequency. To-day 
there are models in which a 
ventilation flue is provided 
for the express purpose of na 
ensuring five or six changes 
of air per hour. 

Gas fires are made in 
all sizes and with radiants 
arranged in a variety of ways, 
both straight - fronted and 
curved. There are also small portable radiators which can be set 
exactly where required. They are particularly handy in a 
dressing-room or bathroom. 

Speaking generally, the great advantage of the gas fire is 
that heat from it can be obtained quickly and without labour 
or dirt. 

Gas can also be used to produce heat by convection. One 
of the most convenient and yet simple forms of this system is 
as follows: There is an inner and an outer vertical chamber, 
the former being closed at the top and the latter having 
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SECTION OF ‘‘ RADIATION ’”’ GAS 
FIRE, 


openings near the top. At the base of the inner chamber 
is a fireclay cone which is heated by gas. The outer chamber 


is, at its lower end, connected by an inlet pipe to the outside air, 
so that as soon as the gas is lighted air is drawn in and, passing 





A MODERN GAS FIRE FITTED IN A DINING-ROOM. 
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over the inner chamber, becomes warmed and passes out in 
the room. Thus a constant supply of fresh air is drawn into t 
room. In order, however, to create a proper draught it 
necessary for a window to be opened slightly at the top to alk 
the vitiated air to pass out. Such a system of heating is par- 
ticularly suited to a hall, for the warmed air would tend to ri ¢ 
up the well of the staircase and find its way all over the hou 


ANTHRACITE STOVES. 

It is only in recent years that anthracite has been used 
a household fuel It finds favour on account of its clean!'- 

ness, the little labour it involves, and its constant day-ani\- 
night service. Anthracite stoves have always been effective 
heating agents, but the older models could hardly be regard: 
as very sightly. Latterly, however, this type of stove has con 
within the beneficent range of better design, and there need no 
longer be the fear that the appearance of a room will be marred 
by the installation of such a stove. Nor need there be any fear 
that the air will become dry or unpleasant ; on the contrary, a 
room can be maintained ata precise and equable temperature 
(and this is the acme of comfort). In all the best stoves the rate 
of burning can be accurately controlled, and certain types are 
fitted with an automatic check valve which adjusts itself according 
to the amount of draught, so that the stove does not roar in 
windy weather and go dead when there is no wind. 

There are various positions in which the anthracite stove 
may be set, but in none, perhaps, with greater advantage 
than in the hall. One of the commonest complaints made by the 
foreigner against the English 
house is the chilliness and 
consequent lack of friendli- 
ness of the hall and staircase. 
A constantly burning anthra- 
cite stove in such a central 
position not only overcomes 
this unpleasantness, but also 
assists in maintaining the 
whole house at a _ pleasant 
temperature. furthermore, 
this has the additional ad- 
vantage of minimising 
draughts, for these are largely 
caused by the cold air from 
hall and passage’ entering 
the warmer room whenever 
a door is opened, or even 
when it is closed if, as is 
too often the case in the 
average house, the door fits 
imperfectly. 

Another place for the 
anthracite stove is in the 
dining-room. And for this 
reason: that any meal (but 
particularly breakfast, how- 
ever early), is ensured in a warm room. The anthracite stove 
can do even more than merely warm the room in which it is 
placed. It can be made to heat a boiler which will supply 
domestic hot water or heat radiators on a modest scale—say, 
two or three of them. This is an additional service which has 
been brought about within the last few years. It is certainly a 
further inducement in many cases towards installing an anthra- 
cite stove. 

Possessing similar merits as a constant heating agent is the 
slow-combustion stove burning coke and coal; a type of stove 
now obtainable in a number of attractive models. 

HEATING BY OIL. 

In districts which are not served by public supplies of gas 
or electricity, oil affords an excellent alternative to coal and 
wood, again more particularly in those rooms where heat is 
required only occasionally. In common with all the other 
apparatus, that for oil consumption has undergone immense 
improvement of late, and the old smoky type of wick burner 
is now becoming obsolete. 

Just as it is more economical to burn coal as gas, so it is 
more economical to burn oil as gas; that is to say, finely 
atomised particles mixed with a large percentage of air. There 
are various heaters designed to burn oil gas. A very convenient 
model is that in which the burner is surrounded by a copper 
reflector. Such a radiator is light and portable and can be 
carried from room to room. Thus, although requiring periodic 
refilling, it approaches the convenience of the electric fire, than 
which it is considerably cheaper in fuel consumption. Another 
type of oil fire resembles in external appearance a gas fire with 
fireclay radiants. It is supplied with oil under pressure through 
a fine copper pipe connected to a metal container that can stand 
in a cupboard or elsewhere out of sight. 

In a house which uses oil as a cooking fuel (and their number, 
where gas is unavailable, grows daily), the advantage of doing 
at least some ot the house-heating by means of the same fuel 
is self-evident. And it is worth remembering that oil requires 
very little space for storage as compared with coal or wood, 
and is easily portable—a barrel of oi] being a very much simpler 
thing to transport than a ton of coal. This is often an important 
consideration in the country. 
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‘* UNIQUE”? ANTHRACITE STOVE. 
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[ion’t be bothered with S Batteries. 
at Jon t be bothered with Storage Datteries 
Me 
it 
: Have the Kohl 
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yu ° 

Perhaps you have long wanted to give your country 
‘ home its final beautifying touch—electric light. 
in! . 
el It may be you have even examined some small 
Fae : plants, but disliked their noise, low voltages, 
Ce . . ° 
ee : complications and need for constant attention. 
[no 
= , s If that is so, the Kohler is the plant you have 
en Saye been waiting for, the plant without storage batteries. 
ure 
ate No expert care is needed, there is no intricate 
“eh switchboard, no risk of damaging costly glass cells 
in by under or over charging. 
= ée quiet, smooth-running, four-cylinder engine of 
the 33 h.p. ensures ample light, steady, unflickering 





light. 


garni to 


Write for full description and British 


this successful, fully automatic 
electric lighting set without storage _ batteries. 





The illustration shows the Kohler Automatic 
Electric Lighting Plant complete——no storage 
batteries are necessary. 


KOHLER COMPANY LIMITED, 329, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


KOHLER AUTOMATIC 


POWER & LIGHT 








“PITRADSTO” OPEN FIRE STOVES 
Continuous Burning OPEN Anthracite FIRE 


24 hours without attention 














‘* PITRADSTO ”’ 
HEATING SYSTEM 


Y a special system of 

installation we are 
able to fix our Boiler 
Stoves and heat Radiators 
from them in any room 
on same level, or on 
floor above. 


Estimates and Schemes 

prepared and work carried 

out by competent staff of 
engineers. 











THE LUSTROUS, price £13 10 0 
ALL PARTICULARS AND PRICES— 


Pither’s Radiant Stoves, Ltd. 


Radiant House, 
Mortimer St., W.1 
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 & Hot Water Supply 


he DUPLUS 
is a proved 
success 1n many 


country houses. 


Hot Bath 
always ready 


Radiators are hot 
whenever wanted. 


One Boiler 
only 






Fuel Economiser 
prevents waste. 






WILLIAM FREER 


Heating Engineer, 8, Southampton St. 





Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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The Holophane illumination specialists are always at the disposal of all interested in efficient 
lighting. They will prepare specifications, or offer advice as to how existing fittings may be adapted 
to give better results—absolutely free of obligation, and they usually enable economies to be effected in 


the lighting bill. 


The Holophane Lighting Service is applicable to all forms of artificial illumination and for all types 


of Units. 


Any Lighting Contractor will obtain for you, free of charge, specifications prepared by Holophane 
engineers and will submit estimates based thereon—or write direct for Brochure No. 31, explaining 
more fully the benefits to be obtained from Scientific Illumination by means of Holophane Filterlites 


and Holophane Units generally. 


HOLOPHANE Ltd., 31, Elverton Street, Vincent Square, London, S.W. 1. 
N.B.—See that the name Holophanc «; pears on the unit purchased, 


Every motorist shoul’ know about the Holophane Motor Lens. 


is dustproof. 


GOOD Light Radiates Cheerfulness 


On the other hand, poor illumination causes discomfort 
and discontent—and is never economical in the long run. 
Whether it be for a Town or Country House, Hotel, 
Club, Restaurant or Library, the most satisfactory way 
of obtaining efficient illumination is by installing the 
scientifically designed Holophane Units. 


For lighting large rooms and spaces effectively, the 


HOLOPHANE FILTERLITE 


is recommended. This is anew development in the control of light and 
Correct refraction and diffusion ensures that a good, soft, 
even light is thrown wherever required, without waste, shadow or glare. 


* 
* Holo 


Scientific & Mllumination 


hane 


The Holophane Lighting Service covers a 


rganisation based on 30 years’ experi- 
solving lighting problems of every 
ion. 


Nearer 


HOLOPHANE FILTERLITE. 
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Complete Country House Installations 


Electric Fittings to suit all Periods 


TREDEGARS 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors 
Showrooms and Offices— 
7, Brook Street, London, W.1 


Tredegars (1923) Ltd. 








Telephone : Mayfair 1032-3, 











SPECIALISTS IN 
Interior 
Decoration 


— Re-construction — 





Conversion of large ical 
SE 


= 
into Self-Contained ° 


FLATS». 


ELECTRIC 3 
LIGHTING. Ut 


CENTRAL 
HEATING 


SANITATION, 


PARQUET == 
RLOORS, etc. He 


Maximum Efficiency. 


Minimum Cost. . = 


WM. WHITELEY, LTD., Queen’s Rd., LONDON, W. 2, 
Telephone: PARK ONE. 
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THE LIGHTING 


GHT and air are generally accepted as two of the 
essentials of life, and, as civilisation has advanced, our 
buildings have shown an increasing realisation of their 
indispensability. In the advance towards perfection, 

. —é the one has passed through the stage of an uncomfortable 
dra ght, the other through the stage of a blinding glare— 
nei. her of which, unfortunately, even now is always absent. 
The supply of artificial light to buildings has, perhaps, been 
eve. more difficult to handle than ventilation, because within 
living memory the supply of light has gone through many drastic 
changes of type—the tallow dip, the wax and paraffin candle, 
the colza oil lamp, the paraffin lamp, and the old gas burner. 
Tien came the sources of brilliant light—the incandescent 
gas mantle, acetylene and other gas light, 
and electric light. When electric light 
was first used in buildings the glare of 
the eminently practical and economical 
metal filament lamp and the still more 
dazzling gas-filled lamp of to-day were 
unknown; therefore a large number of 
lamps of necessarily low power had to 
be used for lighting rooms, and to have 
a large number is still a desirable prac- 
tice where the modern brighter lamps 
are efficiently shaded. 

It is the purpose of this article to try 
to deal with the lighting of rooms from 
the decorative and artistic point of 
view, a task not without difficulty, be- 
cause it is impossible to lay down any 
rules to suit every case. Each individual 
room must be treated in accordance with 
its special conditions, especially in regard 
to the three following conditions, which, 
obviously, are not constant : 





(A) The shape, size and general design 
of the room. 

(Bs) The contents of the room, such as 
the type of wall covering, e.g., 
large pictures, or tapestries, or 
plain walls with or without 
small pictures. 

(c) The purposes for which the room 
will be required for general and 
occasional use by the owner. 


It can be taken as a general rule 
that in any living-room the direct source 
of light—the naked filament of the 
electric lamp—should never be visible ; 
therefore, one of two methods must be 
employed—either obscuring the filament 
by means of some form of screen or 
shade made of obscured glass or other 
semi-transparent material; or lighting 
by reflected light. The rooms which 
require the greatest consideration are the 
general sitting or living rooms. The 
lighting of a sitting-room has to be 
adequate for all purposes for which it 
is required ; it is most desirable that a 
soft and almost subdued effect be 
obtained when viewing the room as a 
whole ; at the same time, ample light 
must be provided for reading, writing, 
and the general use of the room. To 
get a soft effect the light must be well 
diffused, and the most satisfactory way 
of arranging this is by emulating the 
methods employed in the last century, 
of lighting by several portable lamps 
according to the size of the room. One 
of the most effective types of portable 
lamp is made from an Oriental vase 
fitted with an electric lamp and covered 
by a large shade. These lamps should 
be placed in convenient positions, pre- 
ferably on tables or other suitable 
pieces of furniture. Assuming that there is an armchair on 
each side of the fireplace, there should be a table on one side 
of each of these chairs with a lamp on it, and other lamps should 
be placed on tables about the room. If it be a large room, a 
lamp can advantageously be placed on a table in a central 
position in the room. A really large room can be quite ade- 
quately and pleasantly lit in this way for general living-room use. 
From the above remarks it will be observed that it is most 
desirable to provide a sufficient number of wall plugs when the 
wiring is being installed. As sitting-rooms and drawing-rooms 
may be, at times, required for a party or for a dance, it is necessary 
also to arrange for some other means of general lighting when 
it is not practical to have lamps placed about the rooms on 
tables. For this purpose the following methods can be 
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OF THE HOUSE 


employed : if the room is sufficiently high and is symmetrically 
shaped, one or more chandeliers in a central position are an 
excellent means of giving a general light. An alternative means 
is to have wall brackets or appliqués on the walls. A pair of 
these can generally be placed satisfactorily above the chimney- 
piece, on each side of it. Wall lights may also be placed in suitable 
positions on the other walls of the room, care being taken to 
arrange that they are not fixed where one may want to put 
a picture or a tall piece of furniture, and it is desirable that 
they should be placed symmetrically, and generally in pairs. 
If a chandelier, or wall lights, or both be used, the old type 
which were made for candles, or reproductions of them, give 
the most satisfactory effect, and they should be wired and fitted 





A MUSIC ROOM LIGHTED WITH A CFNTRAL CHANDELIER AND GIRANDOLIFS 





A DINING-ROOM LIGHTED WITH WALL BRACKETS HAVING PARCHMENT SHADES, 


with what are known as imitation candles and miniature or 
flame-shaped lamps, the lamps being either shaded with a little 
cap or shield-shaped shade, made in parchment, tinted 
paper or silk. There is another method of wiring and shading 
candle fittings which gives an excellent effect, especially when 
there are clusters of many lights in each fitting: it is to 
put a short tubular candle lamp inside at the top of the 
candle tube. If the latter be of the old yellowish wax type an 
excellent result is obtained by the light shining through the 
top part of the china candle tube: no other shade is required. 
There is a third means of obtaining general light which, if suitably 
arranged, can be most successful; this is by means of reflected 
light. In cases where the room has a coved ceiling with a pro- 
jecting cornice, tubular lights can be laid at the back of the 
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cornice, throwing up a strong 
light on to the ceiling itself, 
which light is reflected down 
into the room. In rooms where 
concealed lighting from a 
cornice under a cove is not 
possible, and where it is not 
desired to use a chandelier, a 


good lighting effect can be 
obtained by suspending from 
the centre of the ceiling a 


bowl, which may be of some 
semi-transparent material, such 
as alabaster, or obscured glass. 
In this case both reflected light 
and direct light are obtained. 
Reflected light can also be 
arranged by means of metal 
bowls or shields with powerful 
lights in them, so that the 
light is thrown on to the ceiling 


and reflected down into the 
room. 
The dining-room is one 


which requires very careful con- 
sideration. Here, too, the best 
effects are generally obtained 
by having a quite soft and sub- 
dued general lighting, and con- 
centrating a soft light on the 
table itself. Where the ques- 
tion of expense does not arise, 
there is no doubt that even to- 
day the best possible result is 
obtained by using ordinary wax 
candles on the table. There 
are many ways of dealing with 


the general lighting of the : eee es 
room : one is to have lamps or A LAMP-LIGHTED CORNER 


tall silver or glass candlesticks 

or candelabra wired and fitted with candle lights placed on 
the sideboard or side tables. In addition to these, or instead 
of these, if the room be hung with tapestries or pictures, these 
can be lighted by means of ordinary picture lights. A dining- 
room with good pictures or tapestries which are well and 
softly lit, and in which the table is lit with wax candles, 
gives about the most restful effect that can be obtained. 
The general lighting of a dining-room can, of course, also 
be arranged by using a chandelier or wall lights, and in some 
cases these are the more suitable methods to employ. Picture 
or tapestry lighting need not be confined to the dining-room ; 
it is an excellent addition to the general soft lighting of any 
other living-room. 

Where a room has china cabinets, either as separate pieces 
of furniture or built into the wall, the reflected tubular lighting, 
which has been described for picture lighting or for concealing 
behind a cornice where there is a cove, can be used inside the 
cabinet, concealed behind the doors, so that the lighting is 
reflected on to the china or silver or whatever the cabinet may 


contain. This type of lighting, however, can only be used 





TWO OLD GLASS CANDLESTICKS WITH THEIR ORIGINAL DRAUGHT PROTECTORS ; 
AN ELECTRIC TABLE LAMP, WITH PARCHMENT SHADE; 
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when the contents of the 
cabinets are well worth emp':a- 
sising, and even then can 0. ly 
be considered as a decorat ve 
effect, because, of course, v: -y 
little real general lighting «an 
be derived from this source. 

In dealing with the lig :t- 
ing of bedrooms, the shad ag 
of the lamp is more diffic: it, 
The dressing-table is the m st 
important place for light, ed 
direct light is wanted hive, 
Pendent lights over the drvss- 
ing-table are probably he 
most usual form, and in mzny 
ways are an efficient means of 
lighting. There are many 
types of pendants on ‘he 
market of good simple desig 

A better effect from a ‘e- 
corative point of view, and an 
equally efficient one, is obtaired 
by lighting the dressing-taile 
by means of a pair of tall 


candlesticks fitted with elcc- 
tric candle lamps. Tall glass 
candlesticks, carved gilt 


candlesticks, or less expensive 
turned wooden ones of a good 
design, are easily obtainable. 
They can be shaded with large 
cap shades fitted on a swivel so 
that by turning the shade up 
the unshaded light is available, 
or they can be shaded by shield 
shades which also can be turned 
to expose the direct light of the 
lamp as desired. 

The method employed for 
lighting of a bedroom must be governed to a 
rooms 


OF A SITTING-ROOM. 


the general 
large extent by the size and style of the room. In 
that are not large, one or two pendants over the dressing-table 
are often sufficient. Where candlesticks or standards are 
used on the dressing-table other standard lamps about the room 
are generally necessary. Where there is a writing table a stan- 
dard lamp as is used in a sitting-room is generally enough. 
In a large room, however, a chandelier or wall brackets as 
well can be advantageously used. A bedside light on a wall 
plug, controlled by a separate switch from the other wall plugs 
in the room, is a point which may be considered not only 
desirable but essential. 

Having briefly dealt with the principal rooms in a house, 
there remain the hall, staircase and passages. These can be 
lit either by chandelicrs or pendants or by wall lights. In a hal! 
there is an opportunity of employing one of the old type of 
lanterns which were generally used in the past; and this type 
of fitting is particularly well adapted for wiring for electric light. 
One lantern in the centre of a hall seems to fit and do its work. 
It is generally undesirable to have more than one. Ona staircase, 





ITALIAN ALTAR CANDLESTICK ADAPTED AS 
AND A CHINESE VASE SIMILARLY ADAPTED. 
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HIGGINS &GRIFFITHS,LTD. 


ELECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS 
21, Orchard St., Portman Sq., London, W.1 


oe 
oe 


COUNTRY AND TOWN 
HOUSE LIGHTING 


Our Country and Town House Installations 
embody the latest improvements known in 
Electrical Engineering, are carried out by 
the most highly trained and experienced 
electricians, and covered by our unqualified 
guarantee. 





Our work is distinctive and reliable. Careful 

attention is paid to detail, and we claim 

our Installations to be unsurpassed for 

high standard of excellence and efficiency. ee ee 
egistered No. 693530 

This fitting is designed for the Queen Anne or 


early Georgian period, being an example of our 
lacquer work on carved wood. 





With our work the cost of maintenance 
is reduced to a minimum — this most 

‘ ‘ A : Manufacturers of Wood and Metal Electric Light 
important consideration is so often Fittings in all periods. 
overlooked when placing a contract. Catalogues will be forwarded on application. 
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DELCO-LIGHT 


Your home deserves the best you can give it. 
There is no better means of lighting than by elec- 
tricity—cool, clear and safe. Delco-Light will 
furnish an abundance of electric light and power 
at low cost. Running on paraffin it is extremely 
economical and soon pays for _ itself. Over 
200,000 satisfied users in all parts of the world. 


Model 601. Compl h 
DELCO-LIGHT CO. Delco-chloride 0 AH. 7S 
(LONDON BRANCH) Battery - 


T H E H Y D E, H E N D O N., N. W. 9, Model 601 is designed for Burgalows where the 





requirements will not exceed thirty 20 candle 
power lamps. 


Telephone : Kingsbury 178. Telegrams : Delco-Light, London. 
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SUTTONS 
Govto-Meoar 
DARWIN 

TULIPS, 






Hyacinths Tulips 
Daffodils Crocus 


and all Spring-flowering BULBS 


Top-size Only and true to name. 


™ Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue Free from 


SUTTON & SONS 


Bulb Specialists READING 

















THE HOME OF THE ROSE 


O the thousands of keen Rose growers in this 
| [peter and all over the world, it will give Messrs. 
Frank Cant & Co. great pleasure to send their New 
Rose Catalogue free of all cost. 
Braiswick Roses have won in keen competition over 
3,000 cups, medals, and premier awards all over the 
country, which speaks for the high standard of excellence 
which characterises these rose trees. 
Prospective buyers are requested to get into communi- 
cation with the growers of the best trees only, all of 
which bear our guarantee. 


FRANK CANT & CO. 


BRAISWICK ROSERIES 
COLCHESTER 





























The possession of a good Glass 
House is one of the most unselfish 
of investments. 





























The rare blooms and choice fruits 
cultivated in your Glass House at 
the very minimum of trouble can 
be enjoyed by all. And consider 
how a good Glass House will in- 
crease the value of your house and 
—properly designed—improve its 

















architectural beauties. 


Why not send to-day for a free 
copy of ‘‘'The Charms of Perpetual 
Summer,” a brochure describing 
the various types of Glass Houses 
designed and built by us ? 
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GARDENS 
DESIGNED 


LAID:-OUT 


In any part of 
the country. 
& 


TYtustrated Pamphlet 


on application. 
& 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. 
Landscape Gardeners, CRAWLEY. 











‘“ AUTUMN’S GLORY” AT 


“THE GAZEWAY” 
MODEL GARDENS 





GARDEN LOVERS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO “THE GAZEWAY,” 
NOW IN THE FLUSH OF GLORIOUS AUTUMN TINTS 


W. H. GAZE & SONS, LTD., The Gazeway, SURBITON 


Export Craftsmen in Garden Design and Construction. Telephone: KINGSTON 3000 (6 lines). 


McGREDY’S IRISH ROSES 


We are admittedly the world's LEADING RAISERS. 
Cheap Collections Carriage Paid. Delivery within 24 hours of Receipt of Order. 


It will PAY you to send for our Descriptive Illustrated Rose Guide and Catalogue. 
Post Free. We grow over 500,000 ROSE PLANTS annually. 


GUARANTEED IRISH GROWN. 


Fruit Tree, Shrub, Seed, Bulb, Herbaceous Catalogues Post Free. 
Rose Growers to His Majesty The King. 


Dept. 9, Royal Nurseries, PORTADOWN (Ulster). 




















Flutumn Tints in the Garden 


Ht T this season of the year nothing is quite so attractive in 
i} garden, woodland, or shrubbery as those trees and shrubs 
which taking on their Autumn tints create splashes of gor- 
geous colour at atime when the flowering plants in beds and 
borders are becoming bedraggled and untidy. 

Conspicuous amongst the shrubs, which thus add to the 
beauty of the Autumn days, are the many lovely varieties of 
Berberis with their brilliant coloured foliage in shades of 
yellow, orange and crimson, to be followed a little later by 
equally attractive coral red fruit daintily hung on graceful 
branches. In Spring, Summer, Autumn or Winter these 
Barberry are always lovely, either with flower, foliage, or berry, 
and for grouping in bold masses on lawns, by the side of water, 
on edge of woodland, or in shrubbery they have no equal. Our 
catalogue describing these and many other beautiful trees and 
shrubs for present planting will be posted free on application. 


JOHN JEFFERIES & SONS, LTD. 
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‘re possible, a large or small chandelier according to the area 
t be lighted, or other pendent fitting, is probably the best 
n ans of lighting. In houses of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
c. itury the well known type of Dutch or Flemish brass chandelier 
ic very suitable. Reproductions of these or the old ones them- 
s ives are not difficult to obtain. In corridors and passages, 
« andeliers, wall lights, or a simple type of pendant, are generally 

» best means to employ. In all cases—in halls, staircases 
cr passages, it is desirable to consider the arranging of one or 
-o lights on two-way switching. Halls, staircases and even 
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corridors can be very effectively lighted by reflected light when 
the opportunity exists, but it is obviously an extravagant method 
of lighting places where light is generally required more or less 
all the evening. 

To summarise—in sitting-rooms and living-rooms, ample 
light, well shaded, is desirable, and as far as is possible, in bed- 
rooms, too. In halls, staircases and corridors, while it is equally 
desirable, more latitude can reasonably be given, as light here 
is generally required for longer periods, and, after all, they are 
places of passage. G. F. MUNTZER. 








VERY year makes converts to the importance of autumn 

planting. Many old-fashioned gardeners, however, seem 

still to prefer spring planting for almost everything 

which either is difficult to transplant satisfactorily or 

which has that reputation. In particular, they advocate 
spring planting for plants which are not over-hardy in our 
climate. The argument is fallacious, for if a plant will not 
survive the winter when its tissues have been ripened up and 
hardened by removal, what chance will it stand the following 
winters when it has made a quantity of sappy growth ? It is, 
however, important that all plants, but especially those which 
are on the border-line of hardiness, should be got into their 
permanent positions before the ground becomes seriously 
chilled. 

By the time these lines appear in print the planting season 
for deciduous trees and shrubs, including roses, will be upon us. 
It has been feasible to plant conifers for at least six weeks already, 
and if any shrubs in this class have still to be moved which have 
the reputation of being difficult, the work should be carried out 
without delay. Trees and shrubs which ordinarily move readily 
enough, join automatically the difficult class if they have not 
from their earliest stages been regularly subjected to trans- 
plantation. 

It is a good rule never to buy “‘ cheap”’ plants, because if 
they were what they are held up to be, they could not be produced 
for the price at which they are offered. On the other hand, 
it sometimes happens that one wants to transplant a “‘ piece ”’ of 
some size, and which has not been moved for a considerable time, 
to another part of the grounds. If the specimen belongs to a 
species which is normally easy to remove satisfactorily, there 
is every chance that the work may be undertaken successfully, 
provided always that every possible care is taken during the 
actual removal and that the latter is carried out in early autumn. 
In the case of evergreens, late summer is often preferable even 
to autumn. If the delay is feasible it is prudent to dig a trench 
around the trees (or shrubs) this season and to leave the actual 
removal until early autumn next year. Let us now consider a 
few points about the present planting season as it affects various 
classes of plants, and first of — 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

When buying trees buy the best; a stunted tree is not 
worth the labour of planting. It is likely to prove an eyesore 
rather than an ornament. ‘To buy good stuff does not necessarily 
mean large stuff. Quite small trees should have feathered 
stems. Many gardeners seem to have an inborn dislike to these 
“feathers,” and as the trees are unpacked they take a sharp 
pruning knife and remove them. This is a sad mistake, for 
the shoots up the stem were left by the nurseryman to ensure 
that the young tree developed a butt proportionate to its top, 
thus making future development easy. The longer, in reason, 
the feathered stems can be maintained the better the tree, other 
things being equal, will do. 

I do not purpose in these brief notes to discuss the arrange- 
ment of trees, shrubs and plants, but I cannot refrain from 
mentioning an error in planning which seems more common 
since the war (and I think I can guess why). I refer to the 
mistake of planting too thinly. ‘‘ You know, I think the soil 
must be very poor here, or unsuitable for shrubs and trees.” 
How often does one hear this said. ‘‘ I had hoped the place 
would be beginning to grow up by now, but they don’t seem to 
start:”’ . . . and the reason five times out of six is thin 
planting. The folk who plant forest timber commercially do 
not make this mistake. For every hardwood tree planted, 
from four to six nurse trees are supplied to encourage its growth 
until, with the assistance of the other permanent trees, it can 
form its own canopy. If oak, ash and elm dislike having to 
fight all their own battles with their young growths exposed 
to every blast and the ground above their roots uncovered to 
the blazing sun, how bitterly must rhododendrons, for example, 
resent such treatment. The rhododendron is, in almost all its 
forms, a woodland plant. That, given a suitable soil and a 
sufficiency of moisture to the roots, it will in this country grow 
freely and flower excellently in the open is beyond dispute; 
but it cannot be expected to flourish when the plants are set, 
as I once heard an old countryman express it, “‘ as far apart as 
parish churches’’—and I do not think he was acquainted with 


THOUGHTS ON AUTUMN PLANTING 


the City of London’s churches either! The rhododendron is, 
perhaps, an extreme case, but over-thin planting is disadvan- 
tageous to practically all trees and shrubs, except such sun-loving 
things as the rock roses. Even then, if thinly planted, shelter 
should be provided in winter. 

This over-thin planting has come about partly because of 
the saving in first cost in a day when every sort of expense 
must be scrutinised, and partly to avoid subsequent trans- 
planting. Alas! the only feasible way to avoid removals and 
re-arrangements is to use axe and saw instead. This, how- 
ever, can hardly be considered a satisfactory alternative, for 
who is prepared to sacrifice choice rhododendrons, for ex- 
ample, when they could so easily be removed to other quarters. 
It is, of course, quite out of the question to intermingle com- 
mon shrubs effectively with the “rhodos.”” The shrubbery 
is the cheapest part of the garden to maintain, and in course 
of time furnishes material to plant other shrubberies, but 
it is idle to pretend that it can be adequately maintained 
without a good deal of transplanting. Do not plant too 
thinly, then; but remember that a certain amount of filling 
up in the very early stages may be provided by judiciously 
selected herbaceous plants. These will, of course, be additional 
to the broad drifts of semi-woodland planting which will 


probably remain a permanent feature of the border. It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to point out that many shrubs and small 
trees look most effective when grouped. Plant as early as 


possible, but remember that really first-rate, properly treated 
shrubs will usually move safely in open weather, even in the 
depth of winter. A little experience will enable the thrifty 





A FINE MASS PLANTING OF RHODODENDRON CUNNINGHAM’S 
WHITE. 
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plants, which will move “ anyhow,” as gardeners say, to be told 
at a glance. Until such experience comes, trade only with firms 
who have a reputation to lose. 


THE ROSE GARDEN. 


When we come to consider the planting of the ordinary run 
of bush and rambler roses we have a different set of pitfalls to 
contend with than with those other, usually less sophisticated, 
shrubs which we are wont to group in the shrubbery. Neither 
“ feathering ’’’ nor unduly thin planting need trouble the rose 
grower. If he is contemplating laying out a new rose garden, 
or even additional beds, he should make quite certain, before 
fixing definitely upon the site, that it has a well drained subsoil, 
that it is quite in the open, and is at least reasonably free from 
draughts. Naturally, if there is any choice, one will select the 
best and “ fattest’’ ground for the purpose, but this is less 
important than the other points mentioned. Remarkable 
results can be achieved in the way of improving poor, hungry 
soil, but the difficulties attending shade and draughts are often, 
in practice, insuperable. Deep cultivation is, for roses, of great 
importance ; indeed, if really good results are to be obtained, 
it is indispensable. It may seem odd, therefore, to see it stated 
in black and white that trenching has been indirectly the undoing 
of many a clean, healthy bush rose. It is very desirable that 
the ground should be given a little time to settle, after digging, 
before planting takes place. Where this is impossible or un- 
desirable, the ground should be consolidated by treading as the 
work proceeds. As soon as a layer has been placed in the trench 
it must straightway be consolidated. Once the trench has 
been filled up it is impossible to do more than firm the top 
layer. This consolidation is of the last importance, for if it is 
not properly effected the bushes cannot 
be firmly planted, and there is a very big 
chance that the roots will be ‘‘ hung ”’ 
owing to the soil falling away and leaving 
them, in which case the tree can hardly 
be expected to survive. Another problem 
when planting roses which one has never 
seen growing is to select varieties which 
will be pretty much of a height in the 
beds. A formal rose garden—and for- 
mality becomes a rose garden—cannot 
look its best if, of four beds in a line, the 
sequence runs, say: (1) Mme. Ravary, 
(2) Hugh Dickson, (3) Ophelia and (4) 
Caroline Testout. It is essential, alike for 
the brilliance and the restfulness of the 
general effect, that the varieties employed 
be, within a little, of the same height. 

Taking that excellent bedder General 
McArthur as of about the right height, the 
following is a selection of suitable sorts 
to accompany it: Mrs. Wemyss Quin, 
canary yellow; Lady Pirrie, coppery 
salmon ; Ophelia, blush ; Golden Ophelia, 
soft yellow; Lady Hillingdon, golden 
buff (plant thickly) ; Los Angeles, coral 
pink, shaded yellow; Red Letter Day, 
post-office red (practically single) ; Hen- 
rietta, orange crimson (semi-double) ; 
Isobel, orange red, single; Mme. Léon 
Pain, cream pink; Mrs. Herbert Stevens, 
white; Mrs. E. G. Hill, coral red, inside Even 
of petals pale pink; Pharisier, flesh, tinted 
salmon ; Mélanie Soupert, salmon, vellow and carmine ; Richmond, 
bright crimson; Mme. Ségond Weber, salmon pink; Hadley, 
dark velvety crimson; Mrs. Henry Morse, silvery rose pink ; 
and Mrs. Alfred Tate, coppery red and fawn. These, of course, 
by no means exhaust the varieties of suitable habit which are 
also good bedders, but the sorts named are all first rate and the 
selection is sufficient to plant quite a large garden, provided that 
only one variety is used in each bed, which is certainly the most 
effective arrangement. The names of a few excellent sorts of 
taller habit which make splendid free bushes may also be helpful. 
We have here Hugh Dickson and Griiss an Teplitz, crimsons ; 
La Tosca, blush pink; Joanna Bridge, pale straw yellow (semi- 
single) ; Caroline Testout, rose; Irish Elegance, apricot and 
orange (single) ; Joseph Hill, salmon pink; and, if not closely 
pruned, the before-mentioned Pharisdéer. If newly planted 
roses have very long growths to them, it is wise to shorten them 
somewhat to prevent the wind rocking the trees. 


THE HERBACEOUS BORDER. 


Autumn planting of the herbaceous border is almost essential. 
At least, planting must be finished, if the plants have to be pro- 
cured from a distance, before the delphiniums, hollyhocks and 
other kinds which make an early start, get really under way 
with the passing of winter. Herbaceous borders should, generally 
speaking, last three years before requiring remaking. A few 
plants are better for remaining longer, some few are most suc 2ess- 
ful when renewed annually. Ponies, crown imperials and 
many lilies fall into the first category ; phloxes, hollyhocks and 
Coreopsis grandiflora into the latter. No doubt, some people 
will disagree with the shortness of effective life I give the hardy 
plant border, but to save anyone the trouble of writing to the 
Editor, about it I will say at once that those borders which 
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continue to improve indefinitely without replanting are, like th 
splendid six year old strawberry beds we sometimes hear o 
uncommon, so that I must confess that, personally, I have nev: 
seen them. I think such people travel a good deal and are nc 
very well informed as to what takes place in their absence. 

Practically all garden planting should be planned befor: 
hand. This is particularly the case, however, with the herbaceoi 
border. Not only have we so to arrange the colour mass« 
that they combine effectively, but spaces must be left for certai 
kinds which it is impossible or unwise to procure at the presen 
time. Pyrethrums, which should be moved either in spring 
in summer—soon after flowering—or in very early autumi 
furnish one instance; the Madonna lily, which is only at res 
for a brief while in August, is another example. Kinds on th 
border line of hardiness, such as the great white California 
poppy (Romneya), the pentstemons and early-flowering chry 
santhemums come into this category, which I suppose migh 
really include as well the bulbous plants which we do not put i 
place until spring. The most important of these is the gladiolus. 
which, with the advent of the primulinus hybrids, seems to hay 
taken on a new lease of popularity. On cold soils it is wis 
to defer the planting of choice pinks and carnations unti 
spring. 

Really deep cultivation and ample manuring should be thx 
rule with the hardy plant border. Not only have the plant 
to endure three years, but they are, with few exceptions, gros 
feeders. Organic manure is essential; it may, however, be 
supplemented during the period that the border is ‘‘ down,”’ 
with artificials. Horse droppings from a stable where th: 
horses are well done are ideal for stiffer soils, while lighter soils 
are improved by the regular use of cow-dung from beasts which 
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A BOLD GROUPING OF ROCK ROSES (CISTUS). 
these plants look and do best when not too thinly planted. 


are being fattened. It may seem a little heartless to discuss 
the best forms of natural manure at a time when many find it 
impossible to procure any at all. However, I have a word of 
cheer for them also. Where dung from stable or byre is un- 
obtainable, recourse may be had to Wakeley’s hop manure, 
which has the essential properties of stable manure and is, 
indeed, far better for our purpose than the inferior material, 
often largely sawdust, which is passed off under that description. 
Lime is as important as fertilisers, but, of course, it must not be 
allowed to come into contact with them. This, however, is 
easily arranged, because the manure should be incorporated 
with the bottom spits, while the lime should be pricked into 
the top 2ins. or 3ins. 


A WORD ABOUT BULBS. 


There is still time to plant bulbs in borders, for bedding, or in 
grass. Except in the case of tulips, for which this is an excellent 
time to plant, leaving planting until the end of October almost 
always entails damage to the bulbs, though, as a rule, this does 
not affect their flowering the following spring. The succeeding 
year, blossom will probably be scarcer than would otherwise 
have been the case, but unless they were kept out of the ground 
extremely late, permanent damage is improbable. The bulbs, 
in fact, recover very much as they do after moderate forcing. 
Often, then, it is worth taking the chance of the probable damage 
in order to obtain a good spring effect in borders which have to 
be reconstructed, and so forth. Never let fresh manure, or, 
indeed, that in which any goodness at all remains, come in contact 
with the bulbs. Soft bulbs which show signs of shrivelling— 
bluebells, Spanish squills, snakesheads and the like—are benefited 
by a soaking for a few hours in water which at the time of immer- 
sion is comfortably warm. NS. it. 2. 
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Formal Garden and Lily Pool, designed and constructed for D. Stoner Crowther, Esq., Kingston Hill, Surrey 
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‘Turf Weeding 


in Winter 


Your turf is now in just the condition for 
using 


The 













TURF -REPLACING 





the tool that lifts weeds bodily, puts 
clean turf back, patches bare parts 
and levels hillocks and depressions. 
Now is the best time to give your 
repaired turf full time to knit to- 
gether again for next season. Write 
for fully illustrated booklet. 


The Atco Turf Cultivator aerates roots 
and removes moss. It should be fitted to 
every Atco Motor Mower. 
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There is always room for 
a few more Roses 


and we would like to remind you that our new catalogue of Roses, 
Clematis and 
Climbing Plants 
is now ready 
and will be sent 
post free on re- 
quest. It con- 
tains some 
tempting values 
in collections. 
All our plants 
are carefully 
grown, each 
plant staked and 
allowed ample 
space ; they are 
healthy, vigorous 
and_ well-rooted 
and are famous 
for their success 
after removal 
from our 
Nurseries, 


PENNELL & SONS (2) LINCOLN 


Nurseries established 1780. 
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Vickery’s Latest Improved 
Lady’s Companion, contains: 
Gold-Mounted Tortoiseshell Cigarette Tube, 


Pocket for Cigarettes and Matches, Memo 


Tablet, with Silver -Gilt Pencil, Large 
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Stem and 
plunger 





| and nothing to get out of order. 
a cool, clean smoke—withdraw 


high-class Tobacconists. 
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rr ) “a Simply withdraw 


aluminium 


will bring 


with it all the nicotine 
moisture. etc. collected 


in the trap. (B) 


T means a cool, dry smoke to the last shred 
of tobacco, in a mellow seasoned pipe, and 
you get it every time in an ‘‘ UNDERBOAR.” 
It is simplicity itself—no messy complications, 


To ensure 





the plunger, wipe off the moisture, cee 
‘ : PRICE 
—— and replace—your Pipe is then 
perfectly clean and wholesome. 10/6 
_ Getian ** UNDERBOAR ? to-day. 3... ccceciscsosseet 
tpe : 5. 
Th, The ‘“UNDERBOAR” is made of selected old 
at Bruyére wood, beautifully grained in 36 shapes. 
Cleans Pipe exchanged if it should crack or burn, 
Itself. Attention is also drawn to Charatan’s “‘ Half Century ’’ Pipe 
4 at 6/- each, Charatan’s “ Old Fifty’ Pipe at 3/6 each. 
—_—e Both made of first grade materials by pipe experts. 


Obtainable at all shops of A. Baker & Co., Ltd., J. Leon & Co., 
Elthams Ltd., Atomo Tobacco Co., Selfridges, Barkers, and all 
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I+ any difficulty in obtaining, write for List showing various shapes to 


F. CHARATAN & SONS, LTD., 
146, MINORIES - LONDON, E. 1. 
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AST week was one of very great importance in the shorthorn 
world of Scotland. It was a commemoration, in a way, of that 
_asking of shorthorn men, the late William Duthie of Collynie. 
2° last year’s shorthorn sales he was able to be present, but many 
+ narked the signs of illness on those well known and singularly quiet 
avd gentle features. In February he died. The herd at Collynie 
yas started by his father as far back as 1856. ‘The herd was originally 
f.cmed by purchase from the herd of Mr. Jonathan Whitehead, Little 
ethlick, Aberdeenshire. In building up the herd Sittyton bulls were 
used, and the greatest care and judgment were applied to the selection 
cows and heifers put to them. Regard was paid to the lines of 
iveeding as well as to individual merit. The great herd at that time 
vas the Sittyton herd belonging to the firm of A. Cruickshank, of whom 
the last member, Amos Cruickshank, died on May 27th, 1895. When 
ihe dispersal sale took place, Mr. Duthie secured more than thirty cows 
and heifers from them, and no purchase could have been wiser, the 
Cruickshank shorthorns having been bred on exactly the same lines 
as those at Sittyton. Duthie reached a patriarchal age, and during it 
reaped the reward of his earlier efforts not only in possessing an un- 
paralleled herd of shorthorns, but also in being almost venerated by all 
the leading shorthorn men in the country. The effect of all this was 
to bring together a crowd of eager buyers to the last sale of Duthie 
shorthorns. That is not to say that the tradition will not be main- 
tained. The Collynie herd is being carried on by the nephew of the 
late owner—Mr. John Duthie Webster, who, in fact, before the death 
of his uncle, was taking a considerable share in the management. 


PRICES AT COLLYNIE AND UPPERMILL. 


There was a touch of sentiment at the gathering, but it is needless 
to add that Scottish shorthotn breeders did not let a feeling of that 
kind interfere with the steadiness of their judgment. They have a 
real esteem for Duthie, and this is heightened by the knowledge that 
the possession of a bull or heifer calf from his herd is likely to prove 
a good investment. The story of the sale carries out this idea. For 
twenty-five bull calves the average was £320 12s. 6d., which was not 
far behind the average for last year—{£361 3s. The total sum realised 
for Collynie calves was £9,136. The highest price for a bull was 
1,450 guineas, the calf Collynie Golden Rain, a red roan Rosebud, 
by Balcairn White Eagle out of a Quartermaster dam. The purchaser 
was Mr. G. Swift of Pershore, Gloucestershire. Collynie Royal Cup, 
a red roan bull by Balcairn White Eagle, was sold to Mr. Duncan Stewart 
of Millhills for 800 guineas. Mr. Duthie Webster was very much 
pleased with the result of the sale, and most of those present endorsed 
an opening remark of Mr. Lovat Fraser, the auctioneer, that ‘* during 
his life Mr. Duthie had accomplished work which would keep his 
memory fresh as long as shorthorns were bred.” 

The Uppermill sale was equally satisfactory. Indeed, it brought 
out the best price of the week. The hero of this incident was a red 
Rosebud bull, Radiant, by Cupbearer of Collynie, the Millhills breeding 
stock bull. He was purchased for export by Mr. Duncan Stewart 
of Millhills for 2,000 guineas. The best price obtained for a heifer 
calf was 300 guineas for a dark roan by Collynie Crown Prince, called 
Clipper Grace. She was bought by Mr. J. Duthie Webster of Collynie. 
The total realised at the Uppermill sale was £2,482 4s. for seven 
bull calves, making an average of £354 12s., and £1,641 3s. for thirteen 
heifer calves, making an average of £126 4s. 7d. The Uppermill herd 
was formed by the late Mr. James Dunro, and since his death has been 
managed by his two sons, Messrs. James and Leslie Dunro. 


AT BALCAIRN. 


Another important Scottish shorthorn sale was that of those 
belonging to Mr. F. L. Wallace of Balcairn. It brought a great many 
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people from different parts of the country, but the prices did not prove 
very high. 510 guineas was given for Balcairn Primate by Mr. Marshall 
of Stranraer, and 500 guineas for Balcairn Brocade by Sir Herbert 
Leon of Bletchley Park. There were also some other three-figure 
prices. 





IMPROVING PASTURELAND. 

This is the time in which attention is directed to the mprovement 
of poor pasture. It has been pretty well demonstrated at Rothamsted 
that the plan recommended long ago by Professor Somerville still holds 
good. For most soils basic slag remains the most trustworthy agent 
for producing improvement. In this country the custom is to have 
the dressing done at the end of October or in November, in the belief 
that then we have entered upon the really wet months, and the sup- 
position is that the weather cannot be too moist for basic slag. A 
contrary opinion is held in Belgium, Holland and, we believe, in France. 
Experiments have shown that if the basic slag is put on too soon it 
stands a great chance of being washed into the drains and so altogether 
lost to the farmer during the autumnal rains; hence the custom is 
more usual of putting it on the land at the end rather than at the begin- 
ning of winter. There is a point about basic slag which should receive 
more attention in connection with this. The merchant will give its 
analytical value, but it is not customary to say anything about its 
solubility. Nevertheless, it has been proved experimentally that on 
certain soils basic slag with a low percentage will give better results 
than that with a high percentage, because of its greater solubility. There 
is no room for absolute dogmatism on the matter, as the character of 
the soil has a great deal to do with it; but the farmer would do well 
to observe the results when he uses basic slag, and it will pay him to 
experiment with slag of low solubility and slag of high solubility. It 
is then a mere matter of arithmetic to reckon which is the cheaper 
in the end for any particular kind of land. 


SILVER-LEAF DISEASE. 


We are glad that the Ministry of Agriculture is adopting strenuous 
methods for coping with the silver-leaf disease, which has played havoc 
in many of the useful and valuable orchards frequently attached to 
arable farms in the south of England. The Order of 1923 is made 
under the Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, 1877 and 1907. It 
requires occupiers of any premises on which plum and apple trees are 
growing to cut off and destroy by fire on the premises all the dead 
wood on each plum and apple tree before July 15th of every year. 
If the dead wood on the trunk extends to the ground, the whole tree, 
root and all, must be burned. An occupier may always be required 
to destroy wood of any kind of tree whatsoever on which silver-leaf 
fungus is visible. In order to see that this Order meets with obedience 
an Inspector of the Ministry of Agriculture may enter premises on which 
he has reason to suspect the presence of trees or bushes to which the 
Order applies. It must not be thought that plum trees alone are 
affected ; silver-leaf is common to trees belonging to the family of 
Rosacex, such as apple, almond, apricot, cherry, peach, nectarine 
and Portugal laurel. This is not all ; trees belonging to other families 
are also liable to take the disease, examples being currant, gooseberry, 
horse chestnut, laburnum and tree lupin. It is, however, the plum 
which has suffered the greatest losses. The Victoria variety appears 
particularly susceptible to attack, and, indeed, has suffered already to 
such an extent that there has been some danger of its extermination. 
The symptoms of the disease are very well known. ‘The least con- 
spicuous is a silvery or leaden sheen which usually commences on 
a single branch. This begins to die back, and then other branches 
follow; and, if the disease is allowed to run its course, branch after 
branch will be affected till at last the tree is killed. If branches 
which are affected are immediately removed, the trees may be saved, 
and rare cases have been known where trees 
have recovered without treatment. The 
nature of silver-leaf is not fully under- 
stood, but it is now believed that the 
fungus Stereum purpureum is capable of 
producing it and that this fungus is re- 
sponsible for the disease in fruit orchards 
all over the country. ‘The scientific know- 
ledge of silver-leaf now possessed is due to 
the research of Mr. F. T. Brooks of Cam- 
bridge. The most useful preventive method 
is that of good cultivation and the applica- 
tion of lime—necessary, at any rate, to all 
stone fruit, because without it the plant 
could not produce this component part of 
itself. Without lime the trees languish and 
become more susceptible to disease. Where 
silver-leaf has been severe, varieties of the 
plum that are more or less immune should 
be; planted. The varieties recommended 
are Pond’s Seedling, Monarch and Purple 
Egg Plum. 

THE SHIRE MARE OF THE YEAR. 

Pendley Lady, whose photograph we 
show on this page, is the most outstanding 
Shire mare of the year. Indeed, she has a 
clean sheet for the twelve months, coming 
out firs: in every show for which she was 
entered. Last year she gave more than a 
taste of her quality, as she was reserve for 
the London Championship and first at 
Peterborough, two very critical shows. She 
also in that year won the challenge cup 
given by Mr. S. Boddington for the best 
farmers’ mare or filly in the Warwickshire 
County Show. This year, honours have 
crowded thick upon her. After winning the 
Championship at the Royal, Peterborough, 
Leicester and Royal Lancashire, she wound 
up by claiming the same honour at the 
Ashbourne Show. Her success is another 
tribute to Champion Goalkeeper as a sire. 


Copyright. 
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STRONG AND ACTIVE 


HAWFORD HOUSE, Mrs. Alfred 

Morrison’s exquisite example of a 

house of the time of Charles II, near 

Winchester, has been sold for £20,000, 

with go acres, and a mile and a half of 

trout fishing in the Itchen, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. Shawford was 
described and illustrated in Country LIFE 
of August 7th and 14th, 1920 (pages 172 and 
212), and a full reference to the property 
appeared in the Estate Market page of 
August 11th last. 

When Mrs. Alfred Morrison bought the 
house in 1911 most of the original panelling 
had been discarded in favour of wallpaper, 
and yellow varnished pitch pine had replaced 
the old stairs. Since then oak stairs have been 
fitted in harmony with the original style of 
the interior. A new and dignified front door 
has been added, a noble dining-room has been 
evolved out of subsidiary buildings, and judici- 
ous and wholly successful improvements 
have been made at many other points, so that 
there are few finer houses anywhere than that 
which has again changed hands. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley (in conjunction 
with Mr. Cyril R. Bell) have sold Blakemere, 
Sandiway, 56 acres, in the centre of the Cheshire 
Hunt. 


SALE OF PITT HOUSE. 
"THE EARL OF CLARENDON has pur- 


chased Pitt House, the mansion in North 
End Road, Hampstead Heath, for some time 
the abode of William Pitt during the time of 
his much debated seclusion. The first Lord 
Chatham’s association with Pitt House invests 
the place with peculiar interest. | Named 
** Wildwoods ” in the Domesday, the property 
subsequently came to be known as North End 
Place, North End House and then Pitt House. 
Mrs. Valentine Fleming, the vendor, spent a 
large sum in modernising and improving the 
property, and a reception hall over 5oft. in 
length has been added in recent years. 

Lord Chatham secluded himself in the 
house in 1767, when it belonged to Lord North, 
and the room that he used has been preserved 
substantially unaltered. The garret in which 
he spent so much time was only 13ft. by 8ft., 
with a kind of box affixed to the door, so that 
the melancholy, gout-ridden statesman might 
escape being seen even by the servant who 
waited upon him. 

When the property was mentioned, in 
the Estate Market page of Country LIFE 
on June gth last, as being for sale by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, a few remarks 
by Mr. Harold Spender, describing a visit 
to the place, were quoted, in which he said 
that “‘ Pitt House is panelled throughout with 
that delicate mastery of detail which made our 
ancestors such great room-makers. The 
mouldings of the ceilings and staircases make 
it a fairy palace of the finest workmanship.”’ 


OATLANDS AND OTHER GROTTOES. 


‘HE existence of the grotto at Oatlands 
Lodge, a house now in the market, as 
announced in Country LIFE a fortnight ago, 
reminds us that it is just over forty years ago 
that the one at ‘Twickenham, known as “‘ Pope’s 
Grotto,” formed the theme of an article by 
the late George Augustus Sala, who used at 
that time to write notes about property under 
the hammer. In discoursing of Pope’s Villa 
at T'wickenham, he wrote : 

“The high road from Twickenham to 
Teddington passed in front of the house inland ; 
and the lawn at the back sloping to the Thames 
was all the ground that could be commanded 
without crossing the road where the large 
garden was situated ; so the highly ingenious 
idea occurred to Pope of forming a tunnel 
beneath the road, and by decorating it with 
spars and rockwork, converting it into a grotto. 
In the most polished of couplets did he celebrate 
this feat of engineering : 

‘Thou who shalt step where Thames’ trans- 
lucent wave 
Shines a broad mirror through the shadowy 


cave— 

Approach: but awful! Lo! th’ Aegerian 
grot 

Where, nobly pensive, St. John sat and 
thought." 


“The Editor of ‘ Chambers’s Book of 


Days’ sneers at the grotto as a ‘ Cockneyish 





expedient to mask a vulgarizing circumstance.’ 

More than a hundred years after the 
death of Alexander Pope, another well-known 
English writer, Charles Dickens, resorted to 
a precisely simiiar expedient to ‘that adopted 
at Twickenham in order to connect the lawn 
in front of his house at Gadshill with another 
large plot of ground on the other side of the 
high road. Mr. Dickens had a brother named 
Alfred, who was a pupil of the famous Brunel, 
and a very skilful engineer. Alfred Dickens 
pierced a most scientifically constructed tunnel 
beneath the high road at Gadshill, but at this 
point Charles Dickens held his hand. The 
tunnel was not metamorphosed into a grotte.” 

By a coincidence it happens that we have 
this week to announce that Gadshill Place 
has been sold, since the auction, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, including the 
grounds of 12 acres containing ‘‘ The Wilder- 
ness ” which Charles Dickens loved. 

Another very elaborate grotto with spa 
pendants is at Pains Hill, Cobham, the seat 
of Mrs. Charles Combe. (Illustrated and 
described in a special article in CouNTrRY LIFE, 
March roth, 1904, page 414.) Its creator was 
the Hon. Charles Hamilton, a son of the sixth 
Earl of Albemarle. 


NETHER LYPIATT SOLD. 


HE manor house, Nether Lypiatt, near 
Stroud, described in an illustrated special 
article in Country Lire of March 24th 
(page 415) and April 7th last (page 483), by 
Mr. R. Randal Phillips, has been sold, since the 
auction, by Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and 
Partners, in conjunction with Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock. Renaissance influence 
is seen in its design, and it was erected in the 
early years of the eighteenth century. In 1914 
Nether Lypiatt became the property of Mr. 
Corbett W. Woodall. It had then for a long 
period been misused as a farmhouse, and 
its internal wood and other work had suffered 
much from the indifference of the farmers. 
Happily, the solidity and first-rate material 
of the house enabled Mr. P. Morley Horder 
to effect a very satisfying restoration, which 
brought out the primary excellence of its design 
and construction. The lofty staircase of chest- 
nut is a noteworthy feature of Nether Lypiatt. 
There are 150 acres of land embraced in the 
present transaction. 


SOME IMPORTANT TRANSACTIONS. 


OVER £100,000 has already been realised 

for Ashton Hayes, between Delamere 
Forest and Chester, 104 out of 133 lots being 
sold in the auction room, and others privately, 
by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., in con- 
junction with Messrs. Brown and Co., in whose 
rooms the auction was held at Chester. The 
Georgian mansion, held on lease, was bought 
by the lessee. Certain good lots remain, though 
doubtless only for a few days, to be dealt 
with. The area of the estate exceeds 2,600 acres. 

About 118 acres of agricultural, market 
garden and building land with frontages to 
the Barkham Road, was offered by Messrs. 
Simmons and Sons, in conjunction with 
Messrs. James Watts and Son, at Wokingham, 
Mr. E. H. Dee occupying the rostrum. Eight 
lots out of ten were sold, including nearly 
3} acres, £420; woodland extending to about 
11} acres, £600; pasture, 20 acres, £1,300; 
arable, 174 acres, £1,000 ; 10 acres of meadow, 
£1,000: the total being about £8,000. The 
two firms recently offered Hutts Farm, Woking- 
ham, and adjoining properties, and in this 
case also every lot was sold. 

Little Dean House, Stockbridge, has 
changed hands for £5,900, through Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, who have sold building 
land at Ashtead for £2,250; Crohamstone, 
near Aylesbury, and nearly 3 acres ; Birchfield, 
Roehampton ; Bentham Hill, Speldhurst, a 
Kentish estate of over 80 acres, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Dibblin and Smith ; properties 
at Chislehurst, Wimbledon and Hampstead 
Heath, among the latter being Heath Brow, 
one of the large detached houses adjacent to 
Jack Straw’s Castle, near the Whitestone Pond 
on the summit of the Heath. 


IMPENDING 
NEXT Thursday, at the Mart in Queen 
Victoria Street, Messrs. Constable and 


Maude are to sell a Jersey freehold of 5 acres, 
called La Chaire Rozel. 


AUCTIONS. 


Kempsford Manor, 


near Fairford, Gloucestershire, 11 ac: 
and White’s Hill Lodge, near Beaconsfiel — 
originally part of the Grange estate, d 
situated where a continuance of its residen. al 
seclusion seems well assured—between 7 » 1d 
8 acres, are also to be dealt with by Mes ‘s 
Constable and Maude. 

On the same day 2“ e 25th), at t! cir 
rooms in King Street, James’s, Mes °s, 
Goddard and Smith wil ak Collywes’ in 
Manor, Northamptonshire, four miles fi m 
Stamford. Collyweston is a fine old st 1e 
manor house, containing oak staircases, be as 
and rafters, and having ample stabling an’ a 
garage, the whole in 3 acres of gardens. Pos: :s- 
sion will be given at once. Other coming s: ‘es 
by the same firm are, on November rst, of 
The Pines, a house with garage and 2} ac”>s, 
a couple of miles from High Wycombe ; = id 
of a house at Trowbridge ; and, on Novcm- 
ber 15th, a Queen Anne freehold with stabli.:g, 
a garage and 4 or § acres, in the Essex yachiing 
centre, Southminster, known as Hermitstone, 

The late Mr. A. H. Brandt’s executors 
will shortly, through Messrs. Harrods, Limited, 
at Brompton Road, offer Ivy House, on the 
Surrey Hills, about three miles from Godstone 
and Caterham, a freehold residential estate 
of 115 acres, with vacant possession of the 
house and grounds. The Lodge, Chipstead, 
g acres, close to Walton Heath, awaits a bid, 
at Brompton Road next Tuesday (October 23rd), 
Red Leys, Uxbridge; a property at West 
Byfleet ; and a long ‘leasehold in Courtfield 
Gardens, are also for auction next week. 

Shropshire property of over 2,610 acres, 
near Market Drayton, the Buntingsdale Hall 
estate, is to be broken up and sold by Messrs. 
Parsons, Clark and Bodin. The mansion is 
of medium size, some 280ft. above sea level, 
the midst of a pretty park. The rest of the 
estate comprises twelve first-class farms, 
varying from 43 to 343 acres, with good houses 
and buildings, eighteen small holdings, a 
large number of cottages and gardens, tern 
meadows and accommodation land, about 
100 acres of woodlands, and included in the 
sale are about four miles of trout fishing in 
the River Tern. The estate has an actual 
and estimated rental of nearly £5,000 per 
annum. 

West Bilney Hall, a sporting property of 

2,366 acres, at King’s Lynn, in a ring fence, 
will come under the hammer of Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis and Co. at Queen Victoria 
Street next Tuesday (October 23rd). East 
Carleton Manor, 136 acres, four miles from 
Norwich, will also be offered. The firm has, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, found a purchaser for Hook Farm, 
123 acres, which was to have been brought 
to auction. 

Sales before auction are announced by 
Messrs. Battam and Heywood, of houses in 
Westbourne Park Road, Paddington, and 
Lexham Gardens, South Kensington. 

Fox Hall, a Queen Anne house with old 
panelling, and well modernised in equipment 
came under the hammer of Messrs. Norfolk 
and Prior, at their rooms in Berkeley Street 
Piccadilly, and realised £3,150. Horleylands 
a Horley house, and an athletic ground at 
Catford, have been sold for £5,400 by Messrs. 
Bowerman and Gould. 

Wield Wood estate, 332 acres, near Alres- 
ford, was to have been submitted by Messrs 
Harding and Harding, but found a _ buyer 
beforehand. 

Silverbeck, Churt, 60 acres, near Farnham 
a beautifully appointed residence with model 
farmery, has been sold by Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons. 


BUILDING AT BOURNEMOUTH. 


HE demand for Bournemouth and neighbour- 
ing building land is steady and strong. 
Messrs. Fox and Sons have held another success- 
ful sale of freehold sites, this time on the Carbery 
estate, West Southbourne, the sale taking place 
in a marquee on the estate, Nearly two hundred 
people were present, and about thirty-eight 
sites were sold for a total of over £8,000. The 
plots varied, some having a frontage of 4oft., 
others 45ft. and soft., and depths of from 
120ft. to 200ft. The 4oft. plots realised £4 
to £4 10s., and the larger sites from £5 to 
£6 10s. per foot frontage. Houses are being 
erected in all parts of Bournemouth, plans for 
200 being passed at a recent meeting of the 
Town Council. ARBITER. 
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BY THE USE OF 


¢ THE HOME BEAUTIFUL 


may be rendered still more beautiful, 
more comfortable and more convenient 


CONCRETE 


about the House and Garden. 


Write at once for an Illustrated Pamphlet entitled 


“CONCRETE IN THE HOME,” 


which will be sent post free on application to the 


CONCRETE UTILITIES BUREAU, 


(Dept. F) 
35, Great St. Helens, London, E.C.3 
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LIGHTING SETS 
SIMPLICITY. 


HE A.W. Lighting Set is simpler than 
any other giving corresponding service. 
Other outstanding advantages are reliability, 
low first costs, low running costs and low 
upkeep costs. 
A brochure descriptive of A.W. Lighting Sets, 
Pumping Sets and Engines for Agricultural and 
Estate work will be sent on request. 
Kindly enclose this page with your enquiry, 


SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG-~ 
WHITWO! lo 


9, Great George Street, fie 
lon, S.W.1, i 
Telephone: 
Victuria 4010 (6 lines). 
Code : Bentley's, 
Telegrams: 
Parl, London, 
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of “‘ Sidol.”” 


vermin. 


decoration. 


“S IDOL” 


STOCKED BY IRONMONGERS AND COLOURMEN 


From 2/3 per quart tin up to 3/- per gallon 


D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


yout Sheds 
— with Sido’ 


Those weather-beaten boards will give 
years of extra wear if you give them a coat 
‘* Sidol ” restores the youth- 
ful look to old woodwork ; it penetrates 
the wood, hardening it and killing all 
‘*Sidol” is cheaper than paint, 
and better in every way for farm buildings. 
“*Sidol”’ is equally suitable for interior 
In three shades of brown, 


and in green. 


(REGISTERED) 


in 40 gallon barrels. 


Write for Booklet to Dept. 10, 


(ALSO MAKERS OF “ROK” ROOFING), 


Park Road Works, Stretford, Manchester ; 
Roach Road Works, Old Ford, London, E.3; 


and at Belfast. 
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MESSRS. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


beg to announce 
that 
the Sale of 


VALUABLE BOOKS, NOV. 7"/9" 


WILL BE THE FIRST AUTUMN SALE 
FOLLOWING EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS TO THEIR PREMISES 





which include 


ANOTHER LARGE SALEROOM AND AN 
ENTRANCE HALL 





of ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS relating to LONDON will be 
offered for Sale on Monday, Nov. 12th, and four following days. 

This remarkable COLLECTION comprised about 50,000 ITEMS, including ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS of the 
EXTERIORS and INTERIORS of all the more interesting public and private BUILDINGS in LONDON, its 
k STREETS and SQUARES, PARKS and GARDENS, PLACES OF AMUSEMENT, etc.; BROADSIDES, AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS and MSS. relating to HISTORICAL EVENTS; WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by celebrated 
artists of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Part II, now to be offered for Sale, relates to the Western districts, Chelsea, Kensington, Hyde Park, Piccadilly, 
Haymarket, Whitehall, The Strand, Lincoln’s Inn, The Temple, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, Mansion House, Bank, etc. 


Both Portions on View two days prior to Sales. Catalogues may be had. 
















































































ARTHUR 
EDWARDS 


The Stratford Galleries 


GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


O Exper a 


*) 


59 & 61, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 1 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY HALF A CENTURY. 
Telegrams: EpwaTuncH, Lonpon. Telephone: MayFair 3627. 


> 
x 


An extremely fine and rare old Queen 
Anne Walnut and Seaweed Marquetery 
Wardrobe, fitted with sliding trays and 
drawers above and three long drawers 


: 
ores < Payee 
CASEI: RLY oF 


under, with original engraved mounts. 


6 ft. 4 in. wide 
7 ft. 2 in. high 
1 ft. 11 in. deep 





Fine examzles of really interesting Old English Furniture bought 
for immediate cash. Write for appointments, if desiring to sell, 
to above address 
ONLY GENUINE SPECIMENS ENTERTAINED. 


Valuations for Fire $nsurance, Probate and 
Family Division. 


TWENTY ROOMS OF OLD FURNITURE 
ALL ON ONE FLOOR 
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LATE XVII AND EARLY XVIII CENTURY CHAIRS IN 
OF CAPTAIN COLVILLE 


COLLECTION 


HE Restoration saw the importation of tall Dutch 

chairs of walnut, with carved framework and deep 

front stretcher; and this type was closely copied in 

this country. The seat and back have a light backward 

rake, the arms of armchairs are designed in a graceful 
sweep, finishing in a bold roll-over, the supports to the arms and 
the legs.are either spiral twists or short broken scrolls. The 
flat front stretcher formed of S-scrolls or carved with acanthus, 
often centring in a crown and, less usually, in demi-figures and 
amorini, is always a conspicuous feature of chairs of the last 
two Stuart kings, and is broader and more ornate than the rails 
connecting the other portions of the underframing. Besides 
the bold perforated 
carving of the back 
and of the _ front 
stretcher, many chairs 
also received a shallow 
carving on the rectan- 
gular blocks between 
the turned portions. 
Such chairs are almost 
always of walnut, or 
beech stained black (to 
deceive the unwary, 
as Evelyn writes) with 
a decoction made of 
the green husks of 
walnuts. In another 
passage, he informs us 
that beech was also 
treated with a mixture 
of soot to imitate 
walnut, ‘“‘ but as the 
colour does not last, 
so nor does the wood 
itself.’ 

Towards the close of 
the reign of Charles II 
the framework was, in 
a few instances, gilt or 
painted and, as in the 
very elaborate _ gilt 
chairs at Knole bear- 
ing the cypher of 
James II, in which 
the front stretcher is 
formed of trumpeting 
amorini and the front 
legs of figures of 
Roman soldiers. The 
double chair from the 
church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford, 
which is dated 1690, 
is a late example of a 
late Stuart type, but, 
dedicated as it was for 
use in the church, the 
broken scrollwork of 
stretcher and cresting 
centres in a cherub’s 
head instead of the 
Royal crown. 

It is not certain 
at what date caning 
the seat and centre 
panel of the _ back 
Was introduced, but 
there were footstools 
of ‘Indian cane’ 
with gilt frames in 
the Queen’s Room at 


Ham House when an needlework. 
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1.—WINGED WALNUT ARMCHAIR, upholstered in gros and petit point 
Early eighteenth century. 
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inventory was taken in 1679, though cane chairs are not 
advertised in the London Gazette until 1696. The cane was 
introduced from the Malay Peninsula by the East India 
Company, and Samuel Pepys mentions it shortly after the 
Restoration—not, however, in connection with chairs, but 
with the chastisement of his boy for his “ faults.”” The arm 
and single chair (Figs. 2 and 3) in the collection of Captain Colville 
at Penheale Manor in Cornwall—which is a remarkable gathering 
of fine and individual furniture in excellent condition—are 
instances of small-mesh caning. In both chairs there is little 
carving except in the stretcher of the armchair and the cresting. 
The tall carved chair continued to be made in the reign 
of William III, but 
the ornament—a sym- 
metrical and balanced 
arrangement of French 
motifs, such as_ scal- 
ing, trellis-work and 
lambrequin, is of an 
entirely different 


character. In such 
. chairs the front 
e stretcher sometimes 
e\ takes a rising hoop 


form, and the cresting 
is also of this outline. 
The wood carved front 


Fs 


eo 

ie stretcher connecting 

x! the front legs was soon 

wo! to disappear, though 

“. a conspicuous front 

4 stretcher of hooped 
outline appears’ in 


some few later pieces, 
such as the Master’s 
chair of the Parish 
Clerks’ Company, pre- 
sented in 1716 by the 
then Master. Its place 
was taken at the close 
of Charles II’s reign 
by a flat central 
stretcher of serpentine 
outline, which ties the 
side stretchers to- 
gether, and later by 
moulded cross rails 
centring in a_ small 
turned knob of finial. 

The legs of chairs 
of William III’s reign 
show a_ considerable 
variety. The Flemish 
S-scrolled type is dis- 
carded and the leg is 
perpendicular in form, 
either diminishing from 
a nulled capping, or 
having a vase or peg- 
topped enlargement, 
and finishing in a bun 
foot or in an incurved 
scroll. It was some- 
times turned, but more 
often square in section. 

Besides the chairs 
with tall backs carved 
with ornament of 
French character, tall 
padded - back chairs 
after French models 
were made, such as 
are seen ranged against 
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2—WALNUT CANED CHAIR, with cup-turned leg and scroll 
foot. Circa 1695. 


the walls of rooms in Marot’s designs, and light chairs with 
the seat and panel of the back caned in a fine mesh. Genoa 
velvets, both figured and plain, trimmed with tufted fringes 
and braids, were the richest materials used for upholstery 
purposes in the late seventeenth century. The foreign names 
of silkmen and upholsterers, such as Frenoye, from whom the 
first Earl of Bristol bought 
fringes for a bed and 
window curtains, and 
Nicholas Bodovine, uphol- 
sterer (whose name appears 
in the Great Wardrobe 
accounts for the year 
ending March, 1685), indi- 
cate that this industry was 
in the hands of a few 
French immigrants settled 
in London, and the manu- 
facture of fringes is stated 
by the author of “ Eng- 
Jand’s Interest and Im- 
provement ’’ to have been 
due to the French. 

Two padded-back 
chairs in this collection 
retain their original uphol- 
stery. In the graceful gilt 
beech chair (Fig. 7), which 
has an unusually acute 
backward rake of the back 
legs, the velvet is bordered 
by two rows of tufted 
braid. The gilding of the 
gesso  underframing, the 
shaping of the leg, and 
the elaborate fringing indi- 
cate Frenchinfluence. The 
single chair (Fig. 6) closely 
resembles both in its frame- 
work and upholstery a re- 
markable set at Penshurst, 
consisting of a day-bed and 
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4.—LEATHER-COVERED 








WRITING CHAIR. Early eighteenth century. 


3.—WALNUT ARMCHAIR, with fine-meshed cane seat and _ back. 
Circa 1685-90. 


chairs, having an unusual valance of wood beneath the seat rails, 
which is covered with material. In Captain Colville’s chair and 
the Penshurst set, the design of the covering material is of broad 
scroll strapwork edged with galon, and it is evident that both 
were covered by the same silkman or upholsterer. Th: 
upholstered winged armchair (Fig. 1) arrests the eye as an excep- 
tional piece, because the 
tall back is the usual 
accompaniment of winged 
chairs. 

The introduction of 
the cabriole or curved leg 
marks the beginning of a 
different construction. The 
first examples finish in the 
hoof-shaped foot, but this 
animal form disappears 
before the spreading club 
foot of the reign of Queen 
Anne. The back was also 
lowered, an improvement 
in construction, and the 
splat rises from a plinth on 
the seat rail. No less revo- 
lutionary was the corre- 
sponding curvature of the 
back, and the substitution 
of a veneered surface for 
carving. The light colour 
of walnut cabriole furniture 
is noticeable in contrast 
with the dark walnut of 
the reigns of the last 
two Stuart kings and of 
William III. Evelyn notes 
that the walnut imported 
from New England and 
Virginia was very black in 
colour, and mentions de- 
vices of joiners and cabinet- 
makers to render walnut 
to look ‘‘ black and sleek,” 
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This most attractive example of the art of reproduction as 
practised by Harrods is taken from a scheme recently designed 
and executed by this House in a well-known public building. 


The panelling is of oak, with the large raised panels of the period, and the entablature is 

executed in plaster. Over the mantel will he seen a carving in limewood after Griniing 

Gibbons, the light brackets being also of wood carved and gilded. The fireplace surround 

consists of a verte antique marble bolection moulding with a raised hearth. The kerb 
is of the same marble, banded with statuary marble. 


HARRODS 


Builders, Decorators and Sanitary Engineers 
HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW: 

































REPRODUCTION 
OF 


FINE 
MAHOGANY 
CHIPPENDALE 
CHINA 
CABINET 


3ft. 7ins. wide, 6ft. roins. high 


Prick £75 0 0 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 





OLD OAK ROOMS 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 





KEEBLE (1914) LC® 


10, CARLISLE STREET, 
SOHO, LONDON, W 
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70, Red Lion Street, 


GENUINE ANTIQUE 





A fine Jacobean Oak Chest of Drawers, 
in original untouched condition. 


3ft. 8in. high, 3ft. 7in. wide, 2ft. deep. 


A visit to my showrooms will prove that 
the prices are the very lowest obtainable for 
guaranteed genuine and important specimens. 


R. SHENKER 


Telephone: CHANCERY 7223 


OAK PERIOD FURNITUFE 


Holborn, London, W.C. 1 












ROBERSONS 


83/5, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. 1 


bez to inform their clients 


and friends that their 


GREAT 
REMOVAL SALE 


IS 
SHORTLY TERMINATING 








Meanwhile, ALL STOCK IS_ BEING 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, including CRETONNES, 
DAMASKS, TAPESTRIES and © other 
FINE FURNISHING MATERIALS 


Patterns on request. 
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Automatic 
Adjustable 
Back 


wy 
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~FOOTS~ 


ADJUSTABLE REST-CHAIRS 





“THE BURLINGTON " (Patented) 


Simply press a button and the back declines, or 
automatically rises, to any position desired by the 
occupant. Release the button and the back is locked. 
The Arms open outwards, affording easy access and exit. 
The Leg Rest is adjustable to various inclinations, and 
can be used as a footstool. When not in use it slides 
under the seat. 


The Front Table, Electric Light attachment (not illustrated), 

Reading Desk, and Side Tray are adjustable and removable. 
The only chair combining these conveniences, or that is 
so easily adjusted. 


Catalogue C 14 of Adjustable Chairs Free 


Specialists in Invalid Furniture & Appliances for Rest & Comfort 


171-‘NEW: BOND -STREET 





LONDON -W 
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w! ereas in the early cabriole pieces no attempt has been made 

to Jarken the wood, which contrasts with the occasional streaky 
} E fii; ire. The legs, which were shaped out of a block of walnut, 

ar sometimes carved on the knee with a scallop shell, even 

w.ere the rest of the framework is without such enrichment ; 
bit in a large proportion the smooth cabriole leg persists in 
fe hion without change during the first two decades of the 
ei, hteenth century. 

In certain examples the cabriole leg (as in Fig. 5) is relieved 
ta raised central fillet or rib and edge which was probably 
c ginally gilt, as may be seen in the similar enrichment of a 

inut card-table at Hampton Court. The pronounced spooning 
of the back is also a noticeable feature in this example. Padded 
settees and high-backed armchairs were a feature of late seven- 
teenth century interiors. Captain Colville possesses an interesting 
set of upholstered chairs, a gilt moulding relieving the very 
unusual back and seat rail, which are cut back for a considerable 
depth. The needlework is cleverly designed to fit the framework, 
the ribbon-tied bouquets of flowers being bordered by a broad 
scroll pattern. 

The needlework covering upon the interesting walnut 
winged armchair (Fig. 1) is remarkable for the “ history 
painting ”’ in petit-point of marine deities in the centre of the 
back. Such mythological subjects glowed upon the ceilings of 





6.—CHAIR upholstered in green material, with applied 
ornament in crimson and silver brocade, outlined by a narrow 
crimson braid. Circa 1685. 





5—WALNUT CHAIR, with caned back. 


Circa 1700. 
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staterooms in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, 
and it is characteristic of the skilled and ambitious needlework 
under Mary and Anne that an attempt was made to translate 
them into embroidery. The squabs and remaining portions of 
the covering are worked in larger stitch with bold floral devices. 
The sweep of the roll-over arms in this specimen is a graceful 
feature, also found on settees at this time. The back, in settees, 
is sometimes shaped as if it consisted of two chair backs, the 
upholstery following the division indicated in the shaping, and 
this division is carried out also in the squabs, or loose cushions. 
In an early specimen in this collection this division is only marked 
on the underframing, while the back is curiously cut and scrolled 
at the top. While the upholstered armchair never entirely 
disappeared from use during the course of the century, the 
upholstered settee had a shorter lease of favour. A new form 
of settee in which the back is formed by two or more open chair 
backs, joined together by a top rail, became a fashionable seat 
for nearly a century, and is familiar to all acquainted with 
eighteenth century furniture. 

Writing chairs with rounded seats and low curved backs 





were made in the eighteenth century to accompany writing 7.—BEECH CHAIR, gilt (one of a pair), upholstered with 
tables and bureaux. Saddle chairs, on which the writer sits red velvet and trimmed with contemporary braid. 


astride, the back serving as an arm-rest, were also made at the Circa 1695. 











same period, and were fitted with an adjustable desk or book- 
rest, and pull-out drawers for pen and ink under the arms. The 
few existing examples are often especially interesting from their 
associations, such as the poet Gay’s chair, and Pitt’s chair 
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preserved at Walmer Castle. The latter chair, which date 
from the early eighteenth century, has, like the writing chai 
illustrated (Fig. 4), cabriole legs ending in pad feet, and is leathe 


covered and finished with rows of nails. M. JOURDAIN. 





SOME OCTOBER EXHIBITIONS 


HE autumn season has opened with two retrospective 

exhibitions of great interest, the ‘‘ roo Years of French 

Art ” at the Leicester Galleries, and the ‘‘ Selected 

Pictures by British and Foreign Artists ’’ at the French 

Galleries ; nor is the French art of to-day altogether 
absent from London, for at the Independent Gallery (7a, Grafton 
Street) there is a good collection of the highly interesting 
paintings of M. André Dunoyer de Segonzac. 

One is forcibly struck by the number of different tendencies 
that have affected painting during the last few decades, and yet, 
looking at a collection of pictures so varied as that presented by 
the two first named galleries, the truly great works, however 
various in style, seem to fall naturally into a harmonious sequence, 
while those of the lesser men stand out as jarring elements. 

The French paintings represented in these exhibitions show 
a constant striving after greater realisation, whether it be form 
or movement, or light and atmosphere, and in each successful 
picture we feel that something essentially vital, some subtle 
relation, some mood or harmony which cannot be expressed in 
any other way, has been captured and realised by the artist. 
And there is a curious continuance of effort in these painters, 
not, of course, from the artistic point of view, but in the matter 
of technique. The tentative sparkle of light and colour in 
Monticelli becomes more brilliant and more luminous in his 
successors, Fantin-Latour, Lhermitte and Pissarro, until it fairly 
dazzles one in Claude Monet’s “ Prairie a Giverny.’’ The conquest 
of light having been accomplished, artists are once again able to 
devote themselves primarily to landscape painting as a means of 
stimulating the emotions, of conveying a certain mood, like music 
or architecture. Corot was, perhaps, the greatest master in this 
sphere since Claude, but he did not only paint dreamy evening 
scenes, as is Shown by No. 8 at the Leicester Galleries. This was 
done during the early years of his studies in Italy, and the fine 
sense of plasticity with which he has emphasised the broad and 
monumental aspect of his rocks, links him with Poussin on the 
one hand, and with Cézanne and Segonzac on the other. 

A more modern landscape emotionally treated is Renoir’s 
‘“ Le Cannet ’’—it positively breathes warmth and sweetness. But 
of all the Impressionist painters, not one is so well represented as 
Sisley. English by birth, he had something of that love of the 
smiling aspect of nature—not too sugary, but full of freshness and 
exhilaration—which characterises so many of our best landscape 
painters, and combined with it the Frenchman’s feeling for 
design and balance. ‘‘ Le Pont de Moret ’’ shows him at his very 
best. A still more recent development of landscape is represented 
by Matisse. 

In figure painting, the mighty Daumier heads the list with 
his splendid drawing ‘‘ Les deux Avocats.’’ How much vitality 
has here been expressed in a few lines, a few patches of black and 
white! The rhythmic movement of these two figures as they 
hurry past each other, their corpulent forms and animated expres- 
sions contrasting with the little group waiting silently, hopelessly 
round the corner, is magnificently rendered. At a later period 
we tind Forain 
working more or 
less on the same 
lines but not with 
quite as much 
force. Both 
Daumier and 
Forain had ex- 
plored the possi- 
bilities of light and 
shade, ignoring for 
the most part the 
colour experiments 
of the Romantics 
and Impressionists 
respectively. But 
the possibilities of 
tone were mani- 
fested by an even 
more original 
artist, Eugéne 
Carriére. His con- 
ception of form 
was almost as per- 
fect as Ingres’, and 
the lines of his 
compositions, the 
arms of his 
mothers encircling 
their children have 
something of the 
harmonious grace 

of Raphael; but 
all this is seen, as 








‘“LES DEUX AVOCATS,” BY H. DAUMIER. 


it were, through a dim twilight. ‘‘ Le baiser du Soir ”’ is full of th: 
atmosphere of evening and expressive of infinite tenderness. A 
similar motive, though with more joy and brightness, is th¢ 
Caresse Maternelle’’ by Mary Cassatt, the American artist, 
who worked at one time with Degas. This master himself is 
represented by ‘‘ Aprés le Bain,” and still better by a small 
drawing of a similar subject in the first room. 

Gauguin’s “‘ L’Arlésienne ”’ is interesting in so far as it shows 
how deeply he was indebted at one period to Cézanne, but one 
cannot help feeling that here he is not quite himself. Gauguin 
required to become a primitive, to go and live as a native among 
the natives of Tahiti, to run riot in a barbaric splendour of colour, 
in order to find himself. There is beauty in this picture, but there 
is also a certain lack of freedom. Another interesting exhibit is 
the very beautiful ‘‘ Téte de Jeune Fille,” by Maillol, one of the 
finest living sculptors, all too little known in England. 

Among the French painters of to-day, M. Dunoyer de 
Segonzac is placed in the first rank, and the works exhibited at the 
Independent Gallery show that he fully deserves this position. 
At first sight his pictures may appear cold and austere after the 
more glowing works at the Leicester Galleries, but there is a 
magic force within them that holds the spectator and gradually 
reveals the immense power and vitality of the artist. They smell 
of the soil even more strongly than the works of J. F. Millet, 
but this is no superficial suggestiveness. The compositions are 
deeply felt and laboriously perfected ; the colour, though low, is 
rich and strong; and there is a feeling of potential growth in 
‘““Le Printemps ’’ which is the very embodiment of the idea of 
spring. [Full of strength and largeness as are his paintings, 
he can also be tender and graceful in his drawings and etchings, 
as, for example, in the delightful “‘ Sieste,’’ every line of which has 
the charm of femininity. 

At the French Gallery (120, Pall Mall) there are a few very 
charming examples of the Barbizon School, Harpignie’s water- 
colour ‘‘Tamars’”’ being particularly beautiful; also a miscella- 
neous collection of contemporary English pictures and drawings, 
ranging from Brangwyn to Sickert ; but the chief interest of the 
exhibition centres round Conder and Brabazon, both of whom 
are well represented. It is curious to find amid all the realistic 
tendencies of the present day, on the one hand, and the re-birth of 
the primitive decorative instinct, on the other, an artist who is 
able to find beauty in the costumes of an age gone by. Conder is 
by no means the period painter of the objectionable academic 
type; he does not paint crinolines and powdered wigs because he 
is tickled by the stories of old intrigues, or believes that a “ history” 
picture must necessarily be of a higher order than a plain natural- 
istic one, but simply because his creative imagination was in 
harmony with the grace and refinement which they express. He 
is the English counterpart of that group of contemporary Russian 
artists, Somov and Alexander Benois, in particular, who have 
created so many delightful old-world fantasies. Conder is at his 
best when he is most decorative. His paintings on silk and his 
designs for fans are far more beautiful than his experiments in 
naturalistic oil- 
painting. Braba- 
zon looks well in 
the sameroom with 
Conder; his work, 
too, is mainly 
decorative. suit 
he leaves no 
doubt as to his 
artistic descent. 
Among his de- 
lightful water- 
colours and pastels 
several are his im- 
pressionsof Turner. 
During his long 
years of travel he 
did almost as much 
sketching in the 
galleries as from 
nature, and it is 
hard to say which 
are the more 
original, so per- 
fectly does he make 
everything he 
touches his own. 
Here, then, is the 
one English artist 
who, as acolourist, 
is a worthy suc- 
cessor to Turner in 
his last period. 

MARY CHAMOT 
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(G. R. PRIOR) 


Old English and French Furniture 











Rare example of Oak William and Mary Cabinet, with two drawers 
and cupboard below. 


ALSO SEVERAL RARE SPECIMENS OF 
QUEEN ANNE, CHIPPENDALE & FRENCH 
FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, BRONZES, Etc. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
MessrsSTAPLES & C9 EY 

have the honour 
to announce that they 
have been appointed Wire 
Mattress and Bedstead, 
Manufacturers to H.M 

THE KING 





See ee 
STAPLES MATTRESS ‘“‘CANNOT SAG” 
The old-fashioned mattress saggedthe digestive organs were 
distorted and failed in their function for 8 hours out of 24. 
Staples Mattress “Cannot Sag’’—the digestion is improved to 
its full 100 ¢ er cent. efficiency 24 hours out of 24. ‘The general 
health responds noticeably. Your friends comment upon it. 
Staples Mattress is she most luxurious mattress made. 
Happiness is the natural sequence to good health. 
BUYING A STAPLES MEANS BUYING HEALTH 

Prices: 3 ft. 99/-; 4 ft. 6 in. 118/6. 
Commended by ALL Doctors. Stocked by ALL Furnishers. 
Ask to see Stuples Bedsteads. 


STAPLES: 


MATTRESS 


———— ee ee ee ee Oe 





« 


Write for the “‘Commonsense Health” Mattress Booklet 

illustrating the mattress supplied to H.M. The King. 

Also a portfolio of bedstead designs. STAPLES & co., 
LTD., 12. Chitty Street, London, W. i. 
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5 & 9, Ebury Street, London, S.W.1 














ESSRS. VICARS BROTHERS 


beg to announce that they have just published a 
very fine mezzotint engraving by Sypney E. 
Witson of the famous picture by J. B. Greuze, entitled 


LE BAISER ENVOYE. 











Size 16 in. X 133 in. 
The edition is limited to 425 Artist's Proofs, PRINTED IN COLOUR 
| and stamped by the Fine Art Trade Guild. 


No other states. PRICE £8 8 0 each. Plate to be destroyed 


This engraving can now be obtained from most printsellers, or from the 
publishers : 


VICARS BROTHERS, 
London, W.1 





12, Old Bond Street 





leph : Gerrard 7557. 





One of a set of very fine Ladder-back Chairs, consisting of 
6 Single and | Arm-chair. 


FRANK PARTRIDGE 
Dealer in Works of Art, 


26, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W. I. 
And at 6, WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Every Article Guaranteed. 


Telegrams: “ Frapartri, Piccy, Lordon..’ 
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CHELSEA 
Pair of Heart-shaped Vases and Covers, gros bleu and gold ground, with festoons of Jasmine in relief at the sides. Painted in the panels 








with mythological subjects—Mars and Venus, Diana and Venus. Cupids in the reverse. Gold anchor mark. Height 9 inches. 


Old English Porcelain, Pottery and Works of Art 


Telegrams : “ Talofa, Piccy, London.” 


3, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQ., S.W.1 


Telephone : Gerrard 6658. 





““PUTTICK & SIMPSON'S 


Forthcoming Sales by -Auction at their Galleries, 4.7, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 
the collection of 
P. E. Remncanum, Esa., 
Oct. 23rd and 24th ; the 
first portion of the im- 
portant collection of the 
late Dr. Cosman, of 
Amsterdam, 


Nov. 6th and 7th. 





BAXTER COLOUR 
PRINTS 
of H. Betcuem, Ese, 
of Rochester House, 
Lewisham, Oct. 25th, 
and the collection of LE 
BLOND PRINTS of 
H. Witson Brown, Esa., 
of Sutton Coldfield, 


Nov. 9th. 





A pair of Chelsea Groups and a Menecy Figure, 
Sale Dec. 7th. 





ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS of the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, etc. Nov. 2nd. 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, 

ANTIQUE LACE AND 

TEXTILES, of Lavy 

Consrance Hapow, eic., 
Oct. 26th. 





OLD ENGLISH SIJ- 
VER & JEWELLERY 
of the late 
Sirk Wma. MacCorma:, 
Bart., K.C.B., F.R.C..., 


etc., Nov. Ist. 





OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND 
CHINESE 
PORCELAIN, 


etc., Nov. 2nd. 


FINE GOBELINS AND BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY, by Netson, Erc., of the Baron Etienne ve Ropp, 
EARLY ISPAHAN CARPETS of Rosert H. Benson, Eso., of Buckhurst, Sussex, 
OLD ENGLISH AND CHINESE PORCELAIN AND FRENCH FURNITURE, 


Telephone ~ Gerrard 3716 and 3717. 


The Property of a Gentleman, December 7th. 





Established 1794. 
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BOW PORCELAIN: IJ.—USEFUL WARES 


By Witi1am KING. 


guished from its figures is made possible by various 

documentary pieces, the earliest of which are a 
ser 5 of inkstands inscribed with the legend ‘‘ Made at New 
Ca:*on”’ and a date. We know from another source that the 
Bo. factory was 
caicd by _ this 
nase; and as two 
of the inkpots, 
in “he British and 
Worcester Works 
Museums, are 
dated 1750, and 
another (repro- 
duced on the next 
page) is dated 
1751, they furnish 
a useful clue to 
the style of deco- 
ration in vogue at 
this early period. 
It should be 
added that the 
chronology of Bow 
porcelain was first 
worked out in 
detail by Mr. 
Bernard Rackham 
in an article 
which appeared in 
1914 in the Bur- 
lington Magazine. 
As at the neigh- 
bouring factory of 
Cheisea, the 
earliest strong 
traceable influence is neither Chinese nor European, but Japanese ; 
and the designs on these inkpots, with their mingled gaiety of 
colour and sobriety of plan, are the direct descendants of those 
that we associate with the name of the seventeenth century 
potter Kakiemon, which are found on the porcelain commonly, 
but incorrectly, known as “Imari ware.” The inkpot repro- 
duced was formerly in the Jermyn Street Museum and is now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum; the remaining objects 
that illustrate this article are all taken from the collection given 
to the latter by Lady Charlotte Schreiber. At Bow, as at 
Chelsea, the influence of Chinese porcelain is most strongly 
apparent on the class that we know as blanc de Chine. The 
white mug with sprays of plum blossom in relief is an admirable 
example of this family and in itself a fine piece of domestic 
pottery, uniting solidity of build and beauty of line with a 
completely harmonious scheme of decoration. 

Next in order of date comes the strongest of all influences, that 
of Germany. It was at Meissen, near Dresden, that true porce- 
lain was first made in Europe, and the productions of Meissen 
were to exercise enormous power over nearly all the English 
factories of this period, and more, perhaps, at Bow than anywhere. 


E have seen that the Bow factory was in existence 
from at least 1744 until 1776. The further sub- 
. division by decades of its useful wares as distin- 


““BLANC DE CHINE” MUG. 
Height 6}ins. 





WHITE AND GOLD SAUCEBOAT. (Height 5}ins.) 





In this connection, it is interesting to note the political implica- 
tions of the teapot with a portrait of Frederick the Great, ‘‘ the 
Prussian hero,’’ adapted from a painting by Pesne; this object 
must be assigned to some date in the neighbourhood of 1756, 
the year in which Frederick concluded a convention with this 
country against France at the beginning of the Seven Years’ 
War. The Meissen note is here entirely absent, the majority 
of the decorations 
being carried out 
by the process of 
transfer - printing, 
which happens to 
be one of the few 
distinctively Eng- 
lish contributions 
to the develop- 
ment of porcelain. 
It does not seem 
to have definitely 
originated at any 
one place, for we 
find it in use more 
or less. simulta- 
neously at Bristol, 
Worcester, Liver- 
pool and LBbow, 
as well as on 
Batterseaenamels. 
The Meissen origin 
of the partridge 
tureen is less 
open to doubt; 
such models are 
common in 
Meissen porcelain, 
and were also 
imitated at 
Chelsea during 
the seventeen-fifties. Another charming adaptation to do- 
mestic purposes of the art of figure-sculpture is seen in the 
potpourri bowl surmounted by the figure of a boy bag- 
piper. This piece bears the impressed mark “ To,’’ which 
was explained in a former article as the mark of a certain 
modeller, who is known to have worked at Bow about 1760 
and who is generally called Tebo or Thibault. The flower 
painting on this specimen may be compared with that on 
Bow figures of the same period. 

An important document in the history of this factory is a 
bowl in the British Museum, which bears a MS. note dated 1790 
and signed by one Thomas Craft, who claims to have been the 
painter of the bowl and says that it was made about 1760 at 
Bow. The octagonal plate here reproduced, with phoenixes in 
colours and gold, is so thoroughly in the same style as to render 
it highly probable that this, too, was painted by Craft about 
1760. The useful wares of the last decade of the factory’s 
existence show the same falling-off that has already been observed 
in the figures. The plate with powder-blue ground and reserved 
panels in blue and white is such an example of decadence, but 
it is interesting as a late copy of Chinese porcelain. It bears 





TEAPOT, WITH PORTRAIT OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Height 7#ins. 











PLATE IN THE STYLE OF THE ‘* CRAFT BOWL.” 
Diameter 8}ins. 


a mark of simulated Chinese characters in conjunction with the 
crossed swords of Meissen. Its Bow origin has only lately been 
established, but the attribution appears unquestionable on 
technical grounds; it was considered by Lady Charlotte to be 
Worcester, and the group to which it belongs has also been 
erroneously ascribed to Lowestoft. Another case of mistaken 
identity is provided by the white and gold sauceboat, which 
Lady Charlotte rightly attributed to Bow, but which later, 
owing to the carelessness of a certain historian, was made to 


be 
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““ NEW CANTON ” INKPOT. 
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POWDER-BLUE PLATE. 
Diameter g}ins. 


masquerade for a number of years as early Bristol. Quite recently 
its fellow was analysed by Mr. Herbert Eccles and found to possess 
a Bow body; while the still more recent discovery of a mould 
for the foot of such sauceboats by Mr. Aubrey J. Toppin in his 
excavations on the site of the Bow factory clinches the attribution 
beyond a shadow of doubt. May it be long before the final and 
incontrovertible solution of all such problems deprives the 
student of English porcelain of the truest and purest of the 
scholar’s joys ! 












ce 





DATED 1751 (Height 1Zins., diameter 4ins.); SITTING-PARTRIDGE TUREEN AND STAND (Height 4jins., 
length of stand 8ins.); AND POTPOURRI BOWL (Height roins.). 
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